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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


Inquiry into the vaccination controversy 
was undertaken as part of a larger study 
of the psychological and sociological factors 
involved in opposition to social change, and 
in inertia in the field of medicine in par- 
ticular. The intensity and bitterness of the 
antagonism to vaccination among the masses, 
the intrusion of political, economic, and reli- 
gious issues into the conflict, involve phases of 
institutional, individual, and group behavior 
that throw light on the factors which retard 
progressive change. 

The failure of the voluminous polemical 
literature on vaccination to analyze the reasons 
for the popular strength of the anti-vaccina- 
tion movements led to the present study, which 
discovered the roots of the conflict in the early 
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history of vaccination. The author’s subse- 
quent research in the subject was facilitated 
by the excellent collection of rare early anti- 
vaccination and pro-vaccination tracts in the 
library of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine. 

Vaccination and revaccination, effectively 
performed, have for many years been recog- 
nized by the medical profession throughout the 
world as the most efficacious means of afford- 
ing immunity from smallpox. Even granting 
the factor of personal and economic interest, 
it is significant that the judgment of medical 
men is so overwhelmingly in favor of vaccina- 
tion. Inquiry among 542 physicians of inter- 
national repute, made by Dr. John Simon in 
1857, found 540 of them indorsing vaccination. 
In Switzerland, in 1882, 1,122 out of 1,168 
physicians replied affirmatively for vaccina- 
tion, and a favorable declaration was recently 
signed by 1,100 medical officers of health in 
Great Britain and the British colonies. The 
many intensive governmental investigations as 
to its value, in England, in 1802, 1807, and 
1889-1896, in Denmark in 1804, in Germany 
in 1882, in Pennsylvania in 1913, and all other 
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such inquiries, have emphatically indorsed the 
practice. 

That smallpox has decreased from one of 
the most dreaded and virulent of diseases to 
one of comparative rarity, since the introduc- 
tion of vaccination, is evident to the most 
casual investigator. It has been shown also 
that the degree of enforcement of vaccination 
in a country determines the incidence of small- 
pox in that country. Furthermore, controlled 
experiments have been repeatedly performed 
verifying the protective power of vaccination. 

In spite of these facts, overwhelmingly sup- 
porting the utility of vaccination, there has 
been a persistent, well-organized anti-vaccina- 
tion movement, assuming tremendous propor- 
tions in many countries, which has condemned 
the practice of vaccination and has impeded 
state control by opposing the passage and en- 
forcement of vaccination legislation. It will 
be the purpose of this critical, historical study 
of the controversy to analyze the psychological 
and sociological factors involved in the oppo- 
sition. 
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CHAPTER II 
VACCINATION PRIOR TO JENNER 


VACCINATION was not a distinctive innova- 
tion on the part of Jenner. That cowpox af- 
forded immunity from smallpox was common 
tradition in eighteen dairy districts in Eng- 
land,’ and in Ireland, where it was known as 
“shinaugh.”? As early as 1718, Salger, the 
author of De Lue Vaccarum, had called atten- 
tion to the protective power of cowpox, and 
Fewster, a colleague of Sutton, reported on 
cowpox in 1765 to the medical society of Lon- 
don.* In 1769, Lobst Bose, a government 
official in Gottingen, Germany, mentioned in 
the Allgemeinen Unterhaltungen that many 
reputable persons affirmed that cowpox gave 
immunity from smallpox.* In the south of 


1 Kdinburgh Review (1899), vol. 189, p. 344. 

2 Medical and Physical Journal (1800), vol. 8, p. 508. 

* Hebra, Diseases of the Skin, London translation (1866), vol. 1, 
p. 271. 

*P. Kluber, Jennerian, February 17, 1912, p. 9; John Ring, 
Treatise on the Cow Pox (1801), p. 1021. 
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France, its protective power was known, as is 
revealed by a letter from the Protestant pastor 
of Montpelier, Rebaut-Pommier, to Dr. Pew 
in 1781.° Alexander von Humboldt states 
that it was also known in Mexico. An ancient 
Sanscrit manuscript called Sakteya Grantham 
mentions cowpox as a prophylactic.® 

Not only was the immunity which cowpox 
affords known, as Jenner himself acknowl- 
edged in the introduction to his Inquiry, but 
vaccination had been performed prior to Jen- 
ner. It was a logical consequence of variola- 
tion or inoculation of smallpox, which had 
almost acquired the status of a specific preven- 
tive inoculation.’ Probably the first person 


5 Kluber, zbid., p. 9. 

8 George Oliver, Plain Facts about Vaccination (1871), p. 19. 

7 Arnold Klebs, ‘The Historic Evolution of Variolation,” Bulletin 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, vol. 24 (1913), p. 69. 

Variolation, which had been introduced into Europe by Emanue 
Timoni in 1713 and Pilarini in 1716, received popular recognition in 
England and America through the inoculation of the children of 
Lady Wortley Montague. Boylston began to inoculate in Boston 
in 1721 and by 1752 had performed 2124 inoculations with thirty 
deaths, while in Charleston, South Carolina, Kirkpatrick had inocu- 
lated between 800 and 1,000 in 1743, with only 8 deaths. In 1760, 
Robert and Daniel Sutton introduced inoculation by puncture with 
dietetic preparation and had only 4 per cent mortality with 30,000 
cases. Angelo Gatti, in Paris, inoculated by the scientific method 
of preparatory treatment and puncture inoculations in 1769. Prior 
to the work of the Suttons and Gatti and later, when performed by 
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in Europe to vaccinate with bovine virus for 
prophylactic purposes was Benjamin Jesty, a 
farmer of Downshy, Isle of Purbeck, who 
operated on his wife and two children in 1744.° 
In 1781, Dr. Nash is reported to have vac- 
cinated more than fifty people, and at about 
the same time a Mrs. Randall of Whitechurch 
vaccinated herself and three children.? Simul- 
taneously, Nicholas Bragge at Axminster 
and Dr. Archer at the Inoculation Hospital, 
showed experimentally by inoculating with 
smallpox virus, that individuals who had had 


unskillful operators, inoculation was dangerous, due to the large 
amount of virus used and the extensive sores which tended to make 
the subject a menace to the community as a small-pox carrier. It 
was primarily for this reason that vaccination was considered as 
more efficacious and that variolation was declared a felony by act 
of Parliament in 1840. However, the success of Gatti and the Sut- 
tons was such that in 1768, at the instance of Voltaire, Catherine 
of Russia permitted herself and the Grand Duke Paul to be inocu- 
lated by Dimsdale, and in the same year, Ingenhousz inoculated 
three of the imperial family of Austria after preliminary experiments 
upon 200 children in the Viennese suburbs. The popularity of vac- 
cination eliminated the practice of variolation but it is still being 
studied experimentally. See Index Catalogue of Surgeon-General’s 
Office, Washington, D. C., second series, vol. xx, pp. 112-113, under 
“Variolation.” 

8Edgar Crookshank, The History and Pathology of Vaccination, 
vol. i, p. 110-124. Thomas McCrae, “Benjamin Jesty,” Bulletin 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, vol. 11, p. 42. 

®Great Britain House of Commons, Report on Dr. Jenner’s 
Petition, 1802. 
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cowpox were immune.’® In Holstein, where 
cowpox was known under the name of 
“finnen,” in 1791, a farmer named Jensen at 
Bockhurst, and a schoolmaster named Plett, 
vaccinated their children.” 


10 Kluber, zbid., p. 9. 
11 Welch and Schamberg, Acute Contagious Diseases, p. 18; Kluber, 


ibid., p. 9. 
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CHAPTER III 
JENNER’S EFFORTS 


As sHown by the report of the committee 
of the House of Commons in 1802, Jenner’s 
investigations were conducted independently 
of any previous work in this field. To him, and 
to Pearson and Woodville, whose work has 
been negated by the partisan presentation of 
Baron,’ Moore,” and many other writers who 
have followed their accounts,*® must be given 
the credit for having brought about the ex- 
tensive use of vaccination as a prophylactic 
for smallpox, by their persistent zeal in pro- 
moting its practice. Long before May 14, 
1796, when he performed his historic experi- 
ment on the Phipps boy, Jenner had been so 
absorbed with the idea of cowpox inoculation, 
that it almost became an obsession. At meet- 


1 John Baron, Life of Jenner, vol. 1, p. 310. 
2 Moore, History of Cow Pox, p. 25 f. Jenner’s responsibility for 
Moore’s error is seen in his letter, Baron, ibid., vol. 2, p. 383. 
3 Cf. F. H. Garrison, History of Medicine, third ed., p. 38; Welch 
and Schamberg, zbid., p. 20. 
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ings of the Alveston and Rodborough Medical 
clubs, he so frequently insisted upon the value 
of cowpox as a prophylactic, that he was de- 
clared a nuisance and it was proposed that if 
he continued, he would be expelled.* He sub- 
mitted a paper on the subject to the Royal 
Society in London, in 1797, which paper was 
refused on the grounds that it gave insufficient 
evidence of the value of the discovery.” He 
made a few additional experiments and then 
published his book, entitled, An Inquiry into 
the Causes and Effects of Variolae Vaccina, 
which contained the findings of only twenty- 
three cases. He visited London in April, 1798, 
and remained until July, attempting unsuccess- 
fully to arouse interest in the subject among 
the London physicians. Due to the absence of 
vaccine matter, he did nothing further until a 
supply was obtained by Woodville and Pear- 
son in January, 1799. 


4 Baron, ibid., p. 48. 
5 Crookshank gives a copy of the original manuscript, bid., vol. 1, 
p. 238, 
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CHAPTER IV 


OPPOSITION PRIOR TO THE CORROBORAT- 
ING EVIDENCE OF PEARSON 
AND WOODVILLE 


Tue earliest outspoken opponents of vac- 
cination were the physicians John Ingenhousz, 
Dr. John Sims, the president of the London 
Medical Society, and Dr. Benjamin Moseley, 
all of whom expressed their opinions only on 
the basis of Jenner’s work, prior to the decisive 
corroborating evidence of Pearson and Wood- 
ville. Ingenhousz died in 1799 and therefore 
could not retract; Sims became completely 
converted and an ardent advocate; Moseley at 
first tempered his opposition, and then later, 
in 1804, became leader of the anti-vaccination- 
ists, writing many antagonistic pamphlets. 

In 1798, shortly after Jenner’s essay ap- 
peared, Ingenhousz, who had, in 1768, inocu- 
lated some of the imperial family at Vienna, 
made inquiries as to the alleged protective 
power of cowpox and concluded that insus- 
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ceptibility to smallpox was not apparent in all 
cases. He expressed his opposition in a private 
letter to Jenner, in which he presented a case 
of a man who contracted smallpox after con- 
tracting cowpox, and then added that “‘this 
cannot fail to make some impression on your 
mind and excite you to inquire farther on the 
subject, before you venture finally to decide in 
favour of a doctrine which might do great mis- 
chief should it prove erroneous.” * This legiti- 
mate word of caution roused the ire of Jenner, 
who tried unsuccessfully to engage him in a 
controversy. Irritated, Jenner wrote to his 
friend, Edward Gardner, “This very man 
Ingenhousz knows no more the real nature of 
the cowpox than Master Selwyn does of 
Greek. Yet he is among the philosophers what 
Johnson was among the literati... ”’” 

Dr. John Sims, after having heard reports 
from milkers that the cowpox was the ‘“‘most 
loathsome of diseases,” wrote a public letter 
on February 13, 1799, advocating a further in- 
quiry into the facts and experiments of Dr. 
Jenner. He concluded: “I can by no means 


1 Baron, zbid., p. 291. 
2 Baron, ibid., p. 296. 
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approve of making such rash experiments 
upon our fellow creatures, as the infection by 
inoculation of a variety of acrid animal poisons, 
the effects of which upon the individual con- 
stitution no man can, a priori, judge of, and 
who shall say that the individual only shall in 
all cases be the sufferer? If such hazardous 
experiments be not discouraged, there is some 
reason to fear that to the opprobrium the pro- 
fession already lies under, of not being able to 
cure many of the existing diseases, will be 
added that of having introduced new ones.” * 

Jenner’s communication to Edward Gard- 
ner, dated March 7, 1799, shows his vehement 
bitterness to Sims and other opponents: “I 
am beset on all sides with snarling fellows, 
and so ignorant withal that they know no more 
of the disease they write about than the ani- 
mals which generate it. The last philippic 
that has appeared comes from Bristol and is 
communicated by Dr. Sims of London. Sims 
gives comments on it in harsh, unjustifiable 
language. It is impossible for me, single- 
handed, to combat my adversaries. . . . The 
eyes of the philosophic and medical critic, prej- 


3 Medical and Physical Journal, vol. i, p. 11. 
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udiced most bitterly against the hypothesis, 
will penetrate its [his projected book] inmost 
recesses and discover the minutest flaw were it 
suffered to be present.” * 

Dr. Sims explained his position further on 
April 20,1799: “I had no intention of declar- 
ing myself an enemy to the inoculation of this 
disease; my only wish was to induce practi- 
tioners to pause a little, to obtain more decided 
experience of its utility, before it could be 
generally recommended. It did not appear to 
me that a sufficient number of trials had been 
made, nor is the certainty that having suffered 
from vaccine disease will prove a preservation 
from the infection of the smallpox, as yet less 
problematical than before. . . . I certainly did 
not mean to throw any blame upon Dr. Jenner, 
for inoculating with the matter of the cow- 
pox. . . . Onthe contrary, I think every praise 
is due to Dr. Jenner for bringing it to the 
fairest of experiment and laying it before the 
public in the handsome manner he has done 
... but when Dr. Jenner, from having 
adopted the improbable opinion, that the dis- 
ease owed its origin to the grease in horses, ven- 


4 Baron, tbid., vol. i, p. 321. 
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tured to inoculate with the matter of a putrid 
sore, with a view of determining if this also had 
the power of preserving from the occasion of 
the smallpox, he was, I think, entering upon 
the field of rash experiment... .’° When 
the additional evidence of the prophylactic 
value of cowpox was forthcoming, he sup- 
ported Jenner, as is revealed in his favorable 
evidence before the committee of the House of 
Commons in 1802.° 

The objections of Ingenhousz and Sims were 
founded on a commendable scientific scepti- 
cism which refused to indorse vaccination with- 
out adequate evidence of its value. Benjamin 
Moseley, however, completely rejected cowpox 
inoculation, which he ridiculed “as a new star 
in the Adsculapian system.” He stigmatized 
cowpox with the opprobrious term, “bestial 
humour,” and did more than any other indi- 
vidual to prejudice the masses against the in- 
novation. He branded the promoters of vac- 
cination as being infected with “cow-mania”’; 
they in turn accused him of being a victim of 
“cow-phobia.” His first brief attack con- 


5 Medical and Physical Journal, vol. i, pp. 230-231. 
6 Report of House of Commons, 1802, p. 31. 
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tained the following statements, later enlarged 
upon: “The smallpox is undoubtedly an evil, 
but we understand the extent of that ill, which 
we had better bear “Than fly to others that we 
know not of.’ . . . The subject respecting the 
tempers arising from the brute creation of 
which we know but little at present, has not 
been overlooked by the learned and the curious, 
nor its history destitute of the many instances 
of their fatal effects on the human race... . 
Who knows besides what ideas may rise in 
the course of time from a brutal fever having 
excited its incongruous impressions on the 
brain? . . . Who knows also, but that the hu- 
man character may undergo strange mutations 
from quadrupedian sympathy, and that some 
modern Pasiphe may rival the fables of old? 
. . . I wish to arrest the hurry of public cre- 
dulity and to guard parents against suffering 
their children becoming victims of experi- 
ment.” * 

Dr. Moseley’s fanciful objections were 
based on ignorance of the entire subject. He 
admitted in his testimony before the House 
of Commons that he was not conversant with 


7 Benjamin Moseley, Medical Tracts, pp. 182-183. 
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the practice of vaccine inoculation. He stated 
then that it required more time than had 
elapsed since the introduction of the practice 
to enable him to give a correct opinion of it, 
and that this could not properly be done until 
the enthusiasm which accompanied this novelty 
in medicine subsided.* 

The early opposition to the discovery on the 
part of the masses is portrayed in a letter of 
Pearson to Jenner on November 13, 1798: 
“You cannot imagine how fastidious people 
are with regard to the business of the cowpox. 
One says it is very filthy and nasty to derive it 
from the sore heel of horses! Another, O my 
God! shall we introduce the diseases of animals 
among us, and we have too many already of 
our own! A third sapient set say it is a 
strange, odd kind of business and they know 
not what to think of it.” ° The belief that vac- 
cination was “sinful and doubting of Provi- 
dence” was also prevalent from the very be- 
ginning.”° 


8 Report of the Committee of House of Commons, 1802, p. 26. 

® Baron, vol. i, p. 305. 

10 William Lovett, Life and Struggles, Knopf edition, vol. i, p. 5. 
See also John Daglish, Practical Observations on Vaccine Inoculation, 
1825, p. 29. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE RECEPTION OF THE DISCOVERY 
BEFORE THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
INVESTIGATION OF 1802 


THE picture of the opposition of vaccina- 
tion on the part of medical men given by the 
supersensitive Jenner, who said to his friend 
Gardner, “I am the mark they all shoot at,” * 
is very exaggerated. There was valid objec- 
tion to his hypothesis that the origin of the 
cowpox was from the grease of the horse’s 
heel,” which he fought vigorously, and there 
was a controversy between Jenner and Pear- 
son and Woodville as to whether one pustule or 
many resulted from a successful operation, but 
vaccination was enthusiastically accepted by 
the majority of the profession after the Pear- 
son and Woodville experiments. These ex- 
periments merit some discussion, because, as 
stated before, Baron and Moore disparage the 


1 Baron, vol. i, p. 129. 
2Lawrence, On the Origin of Cow Pox; Simmon, Experiments on 
the Supposed Origin of the Cow Pox; Pearson, An Inquiry Concerning 
the History of Cow Pox. 
eg 
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part played by Pearson and Woodville and 
even misrepresent it as proving “well-nigh 
fatal to the infant cause of vaccination.” * 

Directly upon the publication of Jenner’s 
book, Pearson sought for corroborating evi- 
dence, and by September 27, 1798, proof sheets 
of his book were favorably acknowledged by 
Jenner.* In the preface to the book which 
appeared in November, 1798,” Pearson states 
“. , . the testimony of a single individual, 
however experienced and worthy to be 
credited, it is apprehended, is insufficient for 
procuring such facts a general acceptance. 
. . . Hence there appears little likelihood of 
improvement of practice being made unless the 
subject be investigated by many inquiries and 
the attention of the public at large be kept ex- 
cited.” Pearson’s book was reviewed at the 
same time as Jenner’s Inquiry, by Dr. T. H. 
Bradley in the first number of his Medical 
and Physical Journal, March, 1799.° 

Pearson and Woodville saw the need of ad- 

3 Baron, tbid., vol. 1, p. 310. 

4 Medical and Physical Journal, vol. i, p. 6. 

5 An Inquiry Concerning the History of the Cow Pox, Principally 
with a View to Supersede and Extinguish the Small Poz, pp. 1-3. 


6See also Pearson’s and Woodville’s letters to Jenner; Baron, 
tbid., p. 305 f. 
[18] 
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ditional test cases and therefore instituted a 
successful independent search for the cowpox 
matter. By April, 1799, they were able to re- 
port favorably on 150 patients, 60 of whom 
were later inoculated with smallpox without 
taking the infection.’ These decisive findings 
won as adherents to the principle of vaccina- 
tion many men who had previously been un- 
convinced. In May, 1799, Woodville reported 
on 500 cases, three or four of which had been 
in considerable danger and one of which had 
proved fatal.* Irrespective of the fact that it 
was shown by Jenner,’ and though at first 
denied, subsequently admitted by Pearson and 
Woodville,” that the cowpox in these latter 
cases, which had been vaccinated in the small- 
pox hospital, had been contaminated with 
smallpox matter, the results were taken as ad- 
ditional proof of the efficacy of vaccination and 
helped to secure its adoption.” 
SS eaaaieal and Physical Journal, vol. i, p. 113. 

8Wm. Woodville, Reports of a Series of Inoculations for the 


Variole Vaccine or Cowpoz, 1799. 
9 Ed. Jenner, Medical and Physical Journal, vol. iii, p. 102, January, 


1800. 
10 Wm. Woodville, Observations on the Cow Poz, 1800. 
Bartholomew Parr. Vaccination, London Medical Dictionary, 


1809, vol. ii, p. 693. 
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The zeal displayed by Pearson and Wood- 
ville on behalf of vaccination was feverish. 
They distributed the cowpox lymph through- 
out England and even to America. They re- 
ported repeatedly to the Medical and Physical 
Journal, and by the close of 1799 about 6,000 
people had been vaccinated by them and their 
correspondents.” In the meantime Jenner 
had published his second book, which estab- 
lished the criteria of a satisfactory vaccina- 
tion, but which lacked the decisive evidence 
which Woodville and Pearson had submitted.* 
On December 2, 1799, Pearson established the 
“Institution for the Inoculation of the Vaccine 
Pox” without the co-operation of Jenner who 
refused to participate because he felt that in- 
sufficient consideration had been shown him.™* 
This institution inoculated the poor free of 
charge, distributed vaccine matter, and gave 
information to those unacquainted with the 
new practice.” 

That vaccination was readily accepted by the 


2 Medical and Physical Journal, vol. ii, p. 400; Testimony of Geo. 
Pearson before committee of the House of Commons, 1802, p. 22. 

13 Further Observations on Variole Vaccine or Cow Pox. 

14 Baron, ibid., vol. i, p. 362. 

1 Medical and Physical Journal, vol. iii, p. 175. 
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medical profession is evident from the state- 
ment of T. Bradley, who, as editor of the Medi- 
cal and Physical Journal, may be considered 
authoritative. “There is not, perhaps, in the 
annals of medicine to be found an example or 
inquiry where the life and health of such num- 
bers already born, and of all to be born, were 
implicated, that has been taken up more gener- 
ally, received more candidly, or conducted 


more prudently, than this concerning the cow- 
pox.” *° Ten books were published in England 
indorsing vaccination,” before the investigation 
of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
exchisive of the work of Jenner, Pearson, and 


Woodville; only one in addition to a second 


16 Medical and Physical Journal, vol. i, p. 313, June, 1799. 
17 Richard Dunning, Some Observations on Vaccination, 1800. 

Wm. Fermor, Reflections on Cowpoxr Illustrated by Cases to Prove 
at an Absolute Security against the Cowpoz, 1800. 

A Comparative Statement of Facts and Observations Relative to the 
Cow Pox as Published by Jenner and Woodville, 1800. 

Henry Jenner, Address to the Public on the Advantages of Vaccine 
Inoculation with the Objections to It Refuted, 1800. 

J. C. Lettsom, Observations on the Cow Pox, 1801. 

C. R. Aiken, A Concise View of All the Most Important Facts 
Which Have Hitherto Appeared Concerning Cowpor (two editions, 
1801). 

John Ring, Treatise on Cowpox; James Bryce, Practical Observa- 
tions on the Inoculation of Cow Pox. 
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edition of Moseley’s tract, opposed the prac- 
tice.” 

The publication against vaccination was 
printed anonymously by Dr. Joseph Merry of 
Bath, whose financial interests were threatened 
through the loss of his practice of smallpox in- 
oculation. He stated that cowpox inoculation 
was comparable to incest, introducing into the 
human body a disease of bestial origin similar 
to syphilis; that man had a sufficient catalogue 
of afflictions without introducing new ones, 
that Dr. Jenner was attempting to secure a 
monopoly on vaccine matter for the sake of 
profit. He also maintained that the security 
obtained from smallpox by cowpox was of a 
temporary nature, a statement of fact which 
the proponents of vaccination refused to admit 
until many years had passed. The public atti- 
tude toward vaccination at that time is shown 
by Merry’s handwritten dedication of a copy 
of his book to Moseley in 1806, wherein he 
writes that “the book was discouraged in every 
possible way by the Printer and the Publishers; 
insomuch that I am a loser of upwards of 


184 Conscious View of Circumstances and Proceedings Respecting 
Vaccine Inoculation. 
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Twenty Pounds by the Publication.” *® John 
Frank, also an inoculator of smallpox, ex- 
pressed his resentment at the fact that vaccine 
inoculation was being hailed as superior to 
variolous inoculation.” 

The proponents of vaccination intimidated 
by intemperate denunciation many who might 
have questioned its efficacy. Those who pub- 
lished doubtful cases, those who were not yet 
convinced of the superiority of vaccination over 
smallpox inoculation, and those who questioned 
whether cowpox afforded permanent security 
were called “Reptiles that plant themselves in 
the highroad of improvement and try to hiss 
back all who would advance.” ** The state- 
ment of William Goldson, that the signatures 
indorsing vaccination were obtained through 
the imporiunate solicitation of a few zealous 
partisans of vaccination, seems to have some 
basis in fact when one reads the writings of 
Ring and Lettsom, Jenner’s most impassioned 
supporters. This dogmatic attitude intensified 


19 At the Library of New York Academy of Medicine. 
20Letter dated November 7, 1800, Medical and Physical Journal, 


vol. iv, p. 521. 
2 Dr. Huggan, Letter dated December, 1799, Medical and Physical 


Journal, vol. iii, p. 242. 
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the antagonism of many who were only tem- 
porarily silenced. 

Occasional false rumors were circulated to 
discredit vaccination. The report about two 
fatalities from vaccination at Pethworth, which 
temporarily gained wide acceptance, was, upon 
the investigation of Pearson, shown to be un- 
founded.” Jenner vigorously denied the story 
that a servant of his died from smallpox after 
having been vaccinated by him, a report that 
was quoted repeatedly even after his death.” 

The surgeons of the Manchester Infirmary, 
while not relinquishing entirely the method of 
inoculation of the smallpox, stated in a public 
advertisement that they would inoculate with 
cowpox beginning on the 10th of March, 1800. 
Lord Keith recommended the vaccination of 
the fleet, at the instance of Dr. J. A. Marshall 
on October 18, 1800.” By December, 1800, 
John Ring had secured the signatures of 
twenty-two physicians and surgeons in Leeds, 
eight in Durham, and sixteen in Chester, to a 
public testimonial in favor of vaccine inocula- 


2 Medical and Physical Journal, vol. iii, p. 412. 
23 John Ring, Treatise on Cow Pox, 1801, p. 270. 
24 Medical and Physical Journal, vol. iii, p. 274. 
% Ibid, vol. iv, p. 544. 
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tion ** to which twenty-eight added their names 
in January, 1801." Thirty-one physicians and 
surgeons of Plymouth and Plymouth Dock 
signed a similar testimonial about the same 
time.** Dr. Richard Dunning, the first advo- 
cate of vaccination in Plymouth, described the 
situation in this section of England as follows: 
“The hydra of opposition in this neighborhood 
has been nearly driven off the field and is be- 
come at present almost a headless corpse. It 
must be allowed that she has maintained the 
combat with an obstinacy and a policy which 
in a better cause would have been as creditable 
as it is now unworthy. She retires with a 
struggling reluctance. . . and entrenched her- 
self in behind the most extraordinary, but I 
will venture to assert equally as untenable a 
hold that has hitherto been resorted to—the 
protection against the Small-Pox is to be a def- 
inite duration only of some five, six or seven 
years.” *° Jenner stated that Portsmouth dis- 
liked vaccination because Plymouth adopted 
ite 
26 Medical and Physical Journal, vol. iv, p. 570. 
27 Ibid., vol. v, p. 103. %8 Ibid., vol. v, p. 157. 


29 Richard Dunning, Some Observations on Vaccination, 1800, p. 11. 
30 Baron, zbid., vol. ii, p. 332. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS REPORT ON 
JENNER’S PETITION 


ArT the instigation of his friend, Lord Berke- 
ley, who thought that the indorsement of the 
House of Commons would dispel the prej- 
udices of the populace against vaccination, 
Jenner in 1802 petitioned that body to estab- 
lish his claim to priority and to recognize the 
utility of the discovery as a_ prophylactic 
against the scourge of smallpox. The commit- 
tee to whom the petition was referred was un- 
doubtedly composed of the friends of Jenner, 
as is seen by the fact that they erased most of 
Pearson’s testimony from the record as being 
irrelevant and seeming to detract from Jen- 
ner’s glory. ‘After hearing the favorable tes- 
timony of twenty-seven leading physicians and 
surgeons, indorsements from royalty, the 
Royal College of Physicians, and the Physical 
Society of Guy’s Hospital in London, and the 
testimony of the three outspoken opponents 
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of vaccination, Birch, Rowley, and Moseley, 
the committee established Jenner’s claims and 
recommended that the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds be paid Jenner as remuneration. 
After debate, the House of Commons granted 
Jenner ten thousand pounds.* 

This investigation left the opponents uncon- 
vinced and the advocates dissatisfied. The op- 
ponents alleged that the tactics and manner of 
the committee were unfair and prejudiced.” 
The advocates were displeased at the refusal 
of the members of the House of Commons to 
give the recommended sum and the failure of 
Parliament actively to promote vaccination 
after the committee had indorsed it.’ 


1Great Britain, Parliament, House of Commons; Report of 
Committee on Dr. Jenner’s petition respecting his discovery of 
vaccine inoculation, 1802. C. G. Jenner Evidence at Large as Laid 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, with Debate which 
Followed, 1805. 

2 Benjamin Moseley, Treatise on the Lues Bovilla, or Cow Pox, second 
edition, 1805, pp. 18-47. 

3 John Ring, Treatise on the Cow Pox, 1803, Preface to second part. 
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CHAPTER VII 


OPPOSITION TO THE CONTINUED EFFORTS 
TO PROMOTE COWPOX INOCULATION 


Earzty in 1803, The Royal Jennerian In- 
stitution was founded with Dr. Jenner as presi- 
dent, J. C. Lettsom as vice-president, and a 
Medical Council of fifty members. The cir- 
cularized announcement read, “After the re- 
muneration of Dr. Jenner by Parliament, it 
was expected that laws would be framed for 
the prohibition of the smallpox inoculation, 
and a plan set on foot for the promotion 
through the kingdom of vaccine inoculation; 
but so jealous are the representatives of the 
people of whatever might seem to infringe 
upon liberty that it was rather left to the pre- 
vailing good sense of the public than enacted by 
legislative authority. Hence we find the na- 
tional impulse, satisfied with the declaration 
delivered before the House and published in 
their report, roused as if by one universal 
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consent and an institution established by it 
called the Royal Jennerian Institution for the 
extirpation of the smallpox, which seems cer- 
tain of producing the desired effect.” John 
Walker was appointed as resident inoculator, 
to perform gratuitous vaccination." 

At the same time, Pearson’s “Vaccine Pock 
Institution” asked for greater pecuniary sup- 
port and bid for public favor on the ground 
of having already given three years of service 
in the cause of free vaccination.” 

These two institutions vied with each other 
in their missionary zeal. They advertised ex- 
tensively on signboards and with placards. 
Both curried the favor of the clergy and sought 
their active participation by supplying them 
with vaccine matter. The Royal Jennerian 
Society published and distributed through 
practitioners “An address to be presented by 
clergymen in the Baptism of children” in 
which the advantages of cowpox inoculation 
against smallpox were presented.’ They also 


1 Advertisement, in the Library of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. 

2 Advertisement, in the Library of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. 

3 Library of New York Academy of Medicine. 
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distributed extensively the sermon on cowpox 
delivered by the country minister, Thomas Al- 
ston Warren, to dispel the prejudices of the 
populace. The services of Roland Hill, the 
eloquent, eccentric preacher and active pro- 
moter of the London Missionary Society, were 
enlisted in the “cause.” As he went from one 
parish to another he vaccinated after delivering 
his sermon, having announced that he would do 
so by sending a bellman through the streets. 
He claimed to have inoculated over 8,000 in- 
dividuals,* and Lettsom wrote to him: “For 
every one you may have saved by your actual 
operation you have saved ten by your example; 
next to Jenner you have been the means of 
saving more lives than any other individual.” ° 
He became the popular butt of the attacks of 
the anti-vaccinationists, Moseley’s satirical, 
scurrilous tract against him going into ten edi- 
tions.” Among other clergymen who co-oper- 
ated enthusiastically were Booker of Dudley, 
Barry of Reading and Plumptre. Applica- 
tion was made to the Archbishop of Can- 


‘Roland Hill, Cow Pox Inoculation Vindicated and Recommended 
from Matter of Fact, 1806, p. 25. 

5 Ibid, p. 56. 

6 Benjamin Moseley, An Oliver for a Rowland, 1807. 
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terbury to direct the clergy of the Church of 
England to recommend vaccination from their 
pulpits, but he was dissuaded therefrom by 
Birch.’ Benevolent ladies also became vac- 
cinators, Jenner reporting “that one lady vac- 
cinated as many as 10,000 persons, which was 
nothing compared to the work of ‘honest John 
Ring.” * The advocacy of vaccination as- 
sumed the aspect of a religious crusade the pas- 
sionate zeal of which increased with opposition. 
Jenner, the leader, was lauded in poem, in 
song and in sermon.® 

Jenner had maintained that vaccination 
always afforded a permanent security against 
smallpox and he and his followers persisted in 
this belief dogmatically in spite of all evidence 
to the contrary. The early objections to this 
by Moseley and Merry were probably mo- 
tivated merely by the desire to impede the 
practice of vaccination and written without 
substantiating evidence. But in 1804, William 
Goldson made a very careful study and con- 
cluded that immunity was given by vaccina- 

7J. Birch, Serious Reasons for Uniformly Objecting to the Practice 
of Vaccination, 1806, p. 24. 


8 Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xvi, p. 1195. 
9 Third Festival of Royal Jennerian Society Minutes, 1805. 
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tion, “except in rare doubtful cases.” He 
urged in a non-controversial manner, on the 
basis of his study, that the Royal Jennerian 
Society institute experiments in order to deter- 
mine whether there was not a limited period to 
the preservative power of vaccination.” He 
was savagely attacked by the members of the 
Royal Jennerian Society. Ring wrote, “The 
Society, fully convinced of the absurdity of 
such an hypothesis, have not thought it neces- 
sary to comply with his request.” * 

Then came an avalanche of acrimonious lit- 
erature on both sides of the controversy, 
marked by exaggeration and intemperate and 
abusive language. The titles alone indicate 
the spirit of the combat. Rowley’s title page 
read: Cow pox inoculation, no security against 
small pox infection with above five hundred 
proofs of failure. To which are added the 
modes of treating the beastly new diseases 
produced from cow pox. Explained by Two 
Coloured Copper Plate engravings and five 
hundred dreadful cases of small pox after vac- 


10 William Goldson, Cases of Small Pox Subsequent to Vaccination, 
1804. 


John Ring, An Answer to Mr. Goldson, Proving that Vaccination 
is a Permanent Security Against Small Pox (1804), p. 1. 
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cination or Cow-Pox Mange, Cow-Pow Ulcers, 
Cow-Pox Evil or Abscess, Cow-Powx Mortifica- 
tion. With the Author’s certain experienced 
and successful mode of inoculating for small 
pox which now becomes necessary from cow 
pox failure.*” Squirrell’s title was Observa- 
tions addressed to the public in general on the 
Cow Pox showing that it originates in Scrof- 
ula commonly called the Evil; Illustrated with 
cases to prove that it is no security against the 
Small Pox. Also pointing out the dreadful 
consequences of the New Disease so recently 
introduced into the Human Constitution. To 
which are added Observations on the Small 
Pow Inoculation, proving it to be more bene- 
ficial to society than the Vaccine.” William 
Blair’s book was entitled, The Vaccine Con- 
test; or Mild Humanity, Reason, Religion and 
Truth against fierce unfeeling Ferocity, over- 
bearing Insolence, Mortified Pride, false Faith 
and Desperation. 

It is evident that there were in most instances 
ulterior economic motives provoking the cam- 


12 First edition, October 1805; second edition, December, 1805; 
third edition, January, 1806. Dr. W. Rowley died March 17, 1806. 
13 Dr. R. Squirrell, 1805. 
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paign against vaccination. Rowley, Squirrell, 
Birch,* Libscomb,’® Shillito,“° and W. R. 
Rogers” were interested in preserving the 
practice of smallpox inoculation, which was 
endangered by vaccination and which the vac- 
cinators were striving to abolish entirely. 
Squirrell, in addition, advertised his tonic 
powder which “cured” the gout, jaundice, 
dropsy, and many other diseases. Moseley un- 
doubtedly made great profit on his publica- 
tions, which he sold for five shillings a copy 
and at the same time gained publicity which 
secured a greater sale of “Dr. Moseley’s Pills” 
then advertised extensively.** Dr. Ferdinand 
Stuart joined the attack, nettled by the ex- 
posure of Dr. Thornton that, ignorant of the 
cowpox, he had given mercury as a specific 
and had killed his son thereby.*® Maclean’s 


14 J. Birch, Letter Occasioned by many Failures of Cow Pox, 1804. 
Serious Reasons for Uniformly Objecting to the Practice of Vaccina- 
tion, 1806. 

18 George Libscomb, Dissertations on the Failure and Mischiefs of 
the Disease of Cow Pox, 1805. Cow Pox Exploded: or the Incon- 
sistencies, Absurdities and Falsehoods of Some of Its Defenders exposed, 
1806. Inoculation for the Small Pox Vindicated, 1805. 

16 Charles Shillito, Case of Cow Pox Failures and Mischief, 1808. 

17 W. R. Rogers, Examination of Cow Pox Evidence, 1805. 

18 Medical Observer, vol. ii, p. 253. 

WF. S. Stuart, A Letter to Lord Henry Petty on a motion to Parlia- 
ment on the subject of coercive Vaccination or compelling the human 
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anti-vaccination pamphlet was provoked by 
his personal antagonism to Sir Lucas Pepys, 
who acted as the president of the National Vac- 
cine Establishment.” William Goldson and 
Thomas Brown,” however, were impartial 
scientific investigators who, convinced by their 
experiences that vaccination did not offer per- 
manent security against smallpox, regarded it 
as their duty to publish their findings. 

The categorical denial of smallpox after 
vaccination which followed Goldson’s book 
could not continue in the face of the evidence 
presented. Merriman, who set out in 1805 to 
disprove such assertions, was forced to admit 
that authenticated cases existed.” Under the 
date of December 31, 1805, Pearson’s Vaccine 
Pock Institution issued the statement: “It is 
necessary to assert to the Publick, that the ac- 
counts published by certain writers of the In- 
security after Vaccination are at variance with 


race to be inoculated with the cowpoz, a disease of beasts filthy, danger- 
ous and often fatal; instead of small poz, a disease of mankind, mild, 
safe and well understood, 1807; 30,000£ for the Cow Pox. 

20 Charles Maclean, On State of Vaccination in 1810. 

21Thomas Brown, An Inquiry into the Anti-variolous Power of 
Vaccination, 1809. 

22S, Merriman, Observations on Some Late Attempts to Depreciate 
the Value and Efficacy of Vaccine Inoculation. 
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the Practice of this Institution; and as far as 
relates to this Establishment, the statements 
are either totally untrue or unjust. The pa- 
tients inoculated are now authenticated by a 
certificate with a promise of five guineas from 
the funds of the Institution in case of the con- 
sequent occurrence of the Small Pox.” * In 
their minutes of 1806 they modified their opin- 
ion to say that vaccination “produces unsuscep- 
tibility of the small pox if well conducted in 
perhaps 499 out of 500 cases,” and to maintain 
for the first time in the controversy that revac- 
cination was necessary for security.* After an 
investigation, the Royal Jennerian Society re- 
ported on January 2, 1806, that many cases ad- 
duced to prove the inefficacy of cowpox could 
be explained otherwise. Individuals had been 
declared duly vaccinated when the operation 
was performed in a negligent and unskillful 
manner and when the inoculator had not after- 
ward seen the patient to ascertain whether in- 
fection had taken place or not. The committee 
was forced to admit, however, that a few cases 
had been brought before them which had ap- 


3B. Moseley, Treatise on Lues Bovilla, 1806, second edition, p. 63. 
24 Vaccine Pox Institution Minutes, 1806, p. 3. 
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parently passed through the cowpox, in the 
regular way. MRevaccination was not men- 
tioned in their report.” Jenner remained ob- 
stinately unconvinced that smallpox could fol- 
low any case of “genuine” cowpox vaccination 
and attributed the failures to “spurious” cow- 
pox matter. Dr. C. R. Pemberton, in the 
Harveian Oration of 1807, stated that there 
were very few authenticated cases of smallpox 
after vaccination.** The official report of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London on 
vaccination acknowledged occasional cases 
of cowpox to give security, but did not recom- 
mend revaccination.”* 

Lack of skill on the part of the amateur vac- 
cinators undoubtedly resulted in many serious 
cases of sepsis. ‘The opponents of vaccination 
were not merely content with giving publicity 
to such evils. They portrayed cowpox as a 
“bestial” disease, having its origin “from the 
ulcerous, stinking, horrid disorder called 


grease in horses.” ** which communicates “to 


% Report of the Royal Jennerian Society, 1806. 
Christ. Rob. Pemberton, Oratorio in Theatro Colegit Regaris 
Medicorum Londenensis ex Harveti Instituto. 
27 April 10, 1807. 
28 William Rowley, Cow Pox inoculation no security against small 
pox etc., 1806, p. 7. 
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the human race some species or modification of 
other distempers which not infrequently attack 
the cow and the horse.” *” Moseley maintained 
“Cow pox inoculation has brought with it dis- 
orders that were never known before and which 
have no affinity to common cutaneous diseases 
or to scrofula, neither in situation, form or 
pathognomic character: I. The Facies Bovilla 
or Cow Pox Face; II. The Scabies Bovilla 
or Cow Pox Itch or Mange; III. The Tinea 
Bovilla or Cow Pox Scaldhead; IV. The 
Elephantiasis Bovilla or Cow Pox Farcy of 
which there are several species.” *° Rowley 
showed engravings of faces of children becom- 
ing cowlike as a result of vaccination. He 
wrote that it was “uncertain when the Cow 
Pox venom, the Cow Pox poison, may make 
its external horrid appearances; for it has Jain 
latent, concealed in the constitution, like the 
foul disease or lues venerea, for months, nay 
years, and then suddenly makes its dreadfully 
disfiguring havoc, covering the whole body 
with filthy stinking appearances.” ** Rowley 

# George Libscomb, Inoculation for the Small Pox Vindicated, 1805, 
p. 17. 


30 Benjamin Moseley, Treatise on Lues Bovilla, 1806, second edition, 
p. 105. 81 Rowley, zbid., pp. ix-x. 
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founded the first “Anti-vaccinarian” society 
“to investigate cases of Cow Pox failure and 
beastly breakings out after Cow Pox Inocula- 
tion and to inoculate the poor with Small Pox 
mild matter gratis.” The organization went 
out of existence when he died. 

Ring,” Thornton,” Lettsom,** Willam,™ 
the Medical Council of the Royal Jennerian 
Society,*® and Merriman,” upon investigation, 
declared the evidence to be exaggerations and 
deliberate falsehoods. They contended that 
the cowpox introduced no new diseases and 
that those ascribed to the effect of vaccination 
originated from other causes. The report of 
the Royal College of, Physicians of London, 
after making inquiry on order of the King, 
stated that. . . “It has been objected to Vac- 
cination that it produces new, unheard-of, and 
monstrous diseases. Of such assertions no 
proofs have been produced, and after diligent 


32 John Ring, A Rowland for an Oliver, 1807. 

23 Robert Thornton, Aculeus, Letters to Dr. Rowley, 1805; also 
Vaccine Vindicie, 1805. 

#4 J. C. Lettsom, Exposition on the Inoculation of the Small Pox and 
of the Cow Pox, 1805. 

35 Robert Willam, On Vaccine Inoculation, 1806. 

% Report of Royal Jennerian Society, 1806. 

37 Merriman, op. cit. 
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inquiry, the college believe them to be the in- 
ventions of designing, or the mistakes of igno- 
rant men. . . . They [the college] found them 
[the objectors] without experience in Vaccina- 
tion, supporting their opinions by hearsay in- 
formation, and hypothetical reasoning and 
upon investigating the facts which they ad- 
vanced, they found them to be either misappre- 
hended or misrepresented; or that they fell 
under the description of cases of imperfect 
Small Pox. . . . Representations [of diseases 
frightful and monstrous appearances] have 
been exhibited in prints in a way to alarm the 
feelings of parents and to infuse dread and 
apprehension in the minds of the uninformed. 
Publications with such representations have 
been widely circulated and although they orig- 
inate either in gross ignorance, or wilful mis- 
representation, yet they have lessened the con- 
fidence of many; particularly of the lower 
classes, in Vaccination.” *8 

There were many attempts to dispel the 
prejudices evoked because of the source of the 


38 Report of Royal College of Physicians of London, printed by 
House of Commons, July 8, 1807. 
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vaccine matter by panegyrics over the cow. 
Adams spoke of “... nonsense about the 
danger of inoculating humours from an animal 
whose milk makes the principal part of our 
childrens’ food, whose flesh is the source of Old 
English courage, and whose breath is not only 
fragrant but salubrious.” *° A speaker at the 
Third Festival of the Royal Jennerian So- 
ciety derided “superficial insinuations of its 
being a bestial disease and other unfounded 
notions respecting an animal, one of the clean- 
est around us and one of the most healthy in its 
products, affording food suited for every pe- 
riod of life and from its udder salubrious milk 
for infants as well as a remedy for them, de- 
rived from the same source, against small 
pox.” *° Every tract in favor of vaccination, 
especially the writings of the clergymen, had 
a statement to this effect, which reveals the 
extent and intensity of this prejudice among 
the masses. 

Objection was also raised against vaccina- 
tion as “an impious attempt to wrest from the 


39 Jos. Adams, Answers to all the objections hitherto made against 


Cow-Poz, 1805, p. 29. 
40 Minutes, 1805. 
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Almighty the decrees of his Providence.” ** 
Clergymen in favor of vaccination found it 
necessary to inveigh vigorously against this 
attitude. Thomas Warren pleaded that “God, 
who allowed so many sicknesses to prevail, has 
given reason to men and medicine to heal these 
sicknesses.”’ ” 

It was further urged by Moseley that the 
attempt to exterminate smallpox by the cow- 
pox was “as vain as the flight of Icarus or the 
toil of Sisyphus,” because smallpox was an 
‘Atmospheric disease that has been coeval with 
that state of the atmosphere, which corrupted 
by time from its primordial purity gave birth 
to epidemical diseases.” ** 

In spite of the fact that medical men refuted 
the arguments of the anti-vaccinationists, the 
populace was affected and aroused by their 
campaign. The patrons of the Royal Jenner- 
ian Society began to withdraw their support, 
and in 1808, after having been disrupted by an 
altercation between John Walker and Jenner, 
the society became defunct. Public protest 


“t Rowley, op. cit., p. 8, Moseley, Libscomb, Squirrell, passim. 
42Thomas Alston Warren, op. cit. 
48 Benjamin Moseley, Treatise on Lues Bovilla, 1805, p. 106. 
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meetings were held ** and the topic of a debate 
in 1807 at the British Forum, Piccadilly, was 
“Which has proved the more striking instance 
of public credulity, the metallic tractors of 
Perkins, or the cow pox inoculation?’ ** The 
opposition among the people assumed tremen- 
dous proportions and caused concern as to the 
survival of vaccination. The feeling ran so 
high that, in 1808, Ring, Blair, and J. S. 
Knowles had to carry guns for protection 
when they went to Ringwood to investigate the 
reported cases of smallpox after vaccination.*® 
The opposition was further stimulated by tak- 
ing advantage of the hatred in England 
against France during this period of the Na- 
poleonic wars, by insinuating that the cowpox 
was in some way French, because the word 
vaccination was French.*” 

44 J. Carneiro, Reflections and Observations on the Practice of Vaccine 


Inoculation and Its Melancholy Consequences (translated from the 
Portuguese), 1808, p. 90. 

4 Perkins’ Patent Metallic Tractors, invented by Dr. Elisha 
Perkins of Connecticut in 1795, had sold for five guineas a pair in 
London, with the promise that, if properly applied, they would cure 
pains in the head, face, teeth, breast, side, stomach, back, rheuma- 
tism, and some gouts. In 1803 John Haygarth of Bath and Dr. 
Falconer exposed the fraud, by securing results with wooden tractors 
painted the same color as the patent tractors, wide W. R. Steiner, 
Dr. Elisha Perkins of Plainville Connecticut and his Metallic Tractors. 

4 Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xvi, p. 1195. 

47 Medical Observer, March 1808, vol. ii, p. 170. 
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THE ADDITIONAL GRANT TO JENNER; THE 
PROPOSED FULLER BILL; THE FOUND- 
ING OF THE NATIONAL VACCINE 
ESTABLISHMENT IN ENGLAND 


Ir was in an attempt to check the growing 
opposition to vaccination that Lord Henry 
Petty, on July 2, 1806, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, asked for an investigation by the 
Royal College of Physicians. ‘The instruc- 
tions given were “to inquire into the state of 
vaccine Inoculation in the United Kingdom, 
to report their Opinion and Observations upon 
the practice upon the Evidence which has been 
adduced in its support and upon the Causes 
which have hitherto retarded its general adop- 
tion.” The report submitted on April 10, 
1807, after investigation, excerpts of which 
have been quoted above, strongly recommended 
the practice of vaccination. It also urged the 
“Legislature to adopt in its wisdom some 
measure, by which those who still, from terror 
and prejudice, prefer the Small Pox to the 
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Vaccine disease, may, in thus consulting the 
gratification of their own feelings, be pre- 
vented from doing mischief to their neigh- 
bours.” ? 

The report of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians led to the additional grant of £20,000 to 
Dr. Jenner.” The advocates of the grant 
stressed the point that “Dr. Jenner’s system 
had considerably lessened the poor rates.” The 
opposition argued on “the basis of the doctrine 
of Mr. Malthus” that “the increase of popula- 
tion unattended by an increase of the means of 
subsistence is of no advantage to the state.” 
Birch had previously presented this argument, 
questioning, “Why is it not remembered that in 
the populous part of the Metropolis where the 
abundance of children exceeds the means of 
providing food and raiment for them, this 
pestilential disease is considered as a merciful 
provision on the part of Providence to lessen 


the burthen of a poor man’s family?” ® 


1 Report of College of Physicians of House of Commons, 1807’ 
p. 6. 

2 Parliamentary Debate, House of Commons, July 29, 1807. 

3J. Birch, Serious Reasons for uniformly objecting to the practice 
of vaccination, p. 28. See also J. C. Mottles, On the comparative 
advantages of small pox and cow pox, 1807. 
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There had been insistent efforts on the part 
of the advocates of vaccination, supported by 
Mr. Wilberforce, to have Parliament declare 
unlawful the practice of inoculation of vari- 
olous matter, because of its infectious char- 
acter. The recommendation of the Royal 
College of Physicians led to the introduction, 
on June 3, 1808, of the Fuller bill, “To pre- 
vent the spreading of the infection of the small 
pox.” Its provisions were: I. No medical 
practitioners were to inoculate for smallpox 
within three statute miles of any city or town; 
II. The words “Small Pox Hospital” or 
“Pest House” were to be printed on the 
Houses of Inoculation; III. Persons taken 
ill from smallpox must be removed from city 
to a place appointed by a magistrate and the 
house placarded, “Small pox here”; TV. Mas- 
ters or mistresses of houses were required to 
send notice of infections of smallpox in their 
houses to church wardens or overseers within 
twenty-four hours. 

This bill aroused a storm of opposition and 

‘Baron, ibid., vol. ii, 59; J. C. Lettsom, Expositions on the in- 


oculation of small pox and of the cow pox, 1805; Minutes of the Vaccine 
Pox Institution, 1806. Third Festival of Royal Jennerian Society, 


1805, p. 523. 
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was defeated. A new magazine, The Medical 
Observer, devoted to the exposure of medical 
fakes, quacks, and patent medicines, attacked 
the bill. A scurrilous paper called the Cow 
Pox Chronicle influenced public sentiment by 
ridiculing cowpox and “cow poxers.” Moseley 
warned “the Fullerian Chimera is in embryo, 
when our established domestic privileges are 
to be innovated; our infants to be driven to a 
pest house in their sufferings—exiled from 
their families and their friends—and the peo- 
ple to be debarred from the advantage of 
smallpox inoculation in which success has given 
them confidence, and which has been the pro- 
tection of their forefathers for a century.” ° 
Cobbett called it a “cruel and tyrannical prop- 
osition.” He expressed his satisfaction “that 
the ministers took care to intimate their de- 
cided hostility to any law for propagating the 
cow pox by force by the aid of pains and 
penalties. . . . We may thank the events at 
Ringwood for this ministerial protest against 


5 Medical Observer, 1808, vol. iii, p. 140 f. 

6 Benjamin Moseley, Review of the Report of the Royal College of 
Physicians on Vaccination, 1808; quoted by Charles Shillito, op. cit., 
p. 2. See also A. Highmon, A Statement of Some Objections to the 
Bill to Pievent the Spreading of Infection of the Small Pox, 1808. 
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compulsory measures.” ” It was in this con- 
nection that Dr. James Gregory made the 
remark that was later quoted repeatedly that 
“England is a free country and the freedom 
which every freeborn Englishman chiefly val- 
ues is the freedom of doing what is foolish and 
wrong and going to the devil in his own way.” ° 

With the defeat of the Fuller bill, a bill “to 
establish a central institution in London for the 
distribution of cow pox matter,” passed after 
opposition. The National Vaccine Institu- 
tion was established on March 9, 1809, as a 
government department for the gratuitous 
distribution of vaccine lymph throughout the 
country. In the announcement of the open- 
ing of the Institution, no name was designated 
for the office of director; James Moore headed 
the list of physicians as assistant director. 
This led to much malicious comment on the 
part of Jenner’s opponents. Birch wrote, 
“Note that Dr. Jenner has since deserted his 
friends at the Vaccine Establishment, has run 
away from London and dares not to go to 


7 Cobbett’s Weekly, vol. xiii, no. 25, pp. 966-967, June 18, 1808. 
8Quoted by Stephen Brown, Dissertation on Small Pox, Varioloid 
and Vaccination, p. 91. 
We 
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Cheltenham, because the Small Pox has broke 
out in several patients vaccinated by himself 
and because it is proved that he has inoculated 
his own child with Small Pox, not daring to 
trust his own experiment as a security.” ® The 
probable explanation was that Jenner, piqued 
at the fact that John Ring was not appointed 
his assistant as he desired, refused to serve.’° 

The effect of the persistent opposition to 
vaccination on Jenner is reflected in his let- 
ters. On June 11, 1811, he wrote to Baron 
from London: “It has unfortunately hap- 
pened that a failure of vaccination has ap- 
peared in the family of a nobleman here; and 
more unfortunately still in a child vaccinated 
by me. ‘The noise and confusion this case has 
created is not to be described. The vaccine 
lancet is sheathed, and the long concealed var- 
iolous blade ordered to come forth. Charm- 
ing! This will soon cure the mania. The 
town is a fool—an idiot; and will continue in 

9Manuscript comment on announcement of National Vaccine 
Institution in the Library of the New York Academy of Medicine. 
The latter charge was first made by Dr. Ramsden, in a note to a 
sermon before the University of Cambridge, May 15, 1803, and 
although satisfactorily explained at the time, was often reiterated 


and the sermon with note reprinted. 
10 Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xvi, p. 1195. 
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this red hot, hissing hot state about this affair, 
till something else starts up to draw aside its 
attention. I am determined to lock up my 
brains and think no more pro bono publico and 
I advise you, my friends, to do the same; for 
we are sure to get nothing but abuse for it.” * 
On June 19 he wrote, “. . . It was wonderful 
that I should have gone on for such a series of 
years vaccinating so many thousands, many 
under very unfavorable circumstances, with- 
out meeting any interruption to my success be- 
fore. And now this single solitary instance 
has occurred; all my past labors are forgotten, 
and I am held up by many, perhaps the ma- 
jority of the higher classes, as an object of 
derision and contempt.” ” 

Vaccination, however, continued during this 
period to be performed on large numbers at 
Pearson’s Vaccine Pox Institution and at 
Walker’s institution, which now took over the 
name Royal Jennerian Society, as well as at 
the National Vaccine Institution. John Ring 
also opened and maintained a vaccination sta- 
tion on his own account, which became very 


11 Baron, <ébid., vol. ii, p. 161. 
12 Baron, zbid., vol. ii, p. 160. Letter to Miss Calcraft. 
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popular. Controversy arose between these 
institutions which led to some abusive litera- 
ture, especially by Ring.” In spite of Jenner’s 
dark picture, it is certain that the majority of 
practitioners continued the practice uninter- 
ruptedly. 

In 1813 James Watt of Glasgow presented 
what was called the “displacement theory,” 
maintaining that fewer deaths in smallpox were 
compensated for by an increase in measles.** 
This theory became the most important postu- 
late of the later opponents of vaccination.” 

Jenner, until his death, distinguished be- 
tween “genuine” and “spurious” cowpox and 
therefore refused to recognize the necessity 
for revaccination. In a letter written in 1823 
he states: “My opinion of vaccination is pre- 
cisely as it was when [I first promulgated the 
discovery. It is not the least strengthened by 
any event that has happened, for it could gain 
no strength; it is not the least weakened, for if 

13 John Ring, A Caution Against Vaccine Swindlers and Imposters, 
1816; John Walker, Reply to James Moore on his misstatements 
respecting the vaccine establishment in the metropolis, 1818. 

14 Inquiry into the relative Mortality of principal Diseases of Children. 
See Jenner’s comment on the book, Baron, ibid., vol. ii, p. 392. 


15 Cf. W. White, Story of a Great Delusion, 1885, pp. 439-452; 
Charles Creighton, History of Epidemics, 1894, vol. ii, pp. 652-660. 
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the failures had not happened, the truth of my 
assertions respecting these coincidences which 
occasioned them would not have been made 
outa? 

On January 13, 1823, just before his death, 
he wrote: “I have been attacked from a quar- 
ter I did not expect, the Edinburgh Review. 
These people understand literature better than 
physic, but it will do an incalculable mischief. 
I put it down at 100,000 deaths at least. Never 
was I involved in so many perplexities.” * 

The errors and fallacies of Jenner and his 
followers have been exploited industriously by 
the recent anti-vaccinationists, who in this 
manner cast doubt upon the principle of vac- 
cination. The testimony before the British 
Royal Commission on Vaccination was so re- 
plete with refutations of Jenner that in its 
final report, in 1896, the committee felt obliged 
to state, “Much criticism has been applied to 
the writings of Jenner and other early advo- 
cates of the practice of vaccination, and 
strenuous efforts have been made to show that 
their observations cannot always be relied 


16 Baron, ibid., vol. ii, p. 311. 
17 Baron, zbid., vol. ii, p. 432. 
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upon, and that their reasoning was at times 
unsound. This seems to us, even if it were es- 
tablished, to be of little importance as a guide 
to the conclusions which ought to be arrived at 
on the question whether vaccination affords 
any protection against small pox. ... If the 
reasonable conclusion, from an experience of 
more than half a century of the practice of 
vaccination, be that the vaccinated show less 
liability to attack by the disease of small pox, 
or when attacked suffer less fatally or severely, 
these facts cannot be displaced by showing that 
Jenner and his associates erred in some re- 
spects in the conclusions they founded upon 
them. It would in our opinion have been 
proved that, however mistaken they may have 
been in other respects, they were right in this 
cardinal point, that the vaccinated enjoy a 
position in relation to small pox superior to 
that of the unvaccinated persons.” *° 


18 Great Britain Royal Commission on Vaccination, Final Report 
1896, p. 92. 
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FROM JENNER’S DEATH TO THE PASSAGE 
OF THE LAW OF 1853 


Wiru the founding of the National Vaccine 
Establishment, the written controversy over 
vaccination diminished decidedly, but the op- 
position persisted... EKdmonston reports that 
the annual grant of 3,000 pounds to the Na- 
tional Vaccine Establishment was repeatedly 
opposed when the estimates were appraised 
in the House of Commons.” In 1833, a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed 
to inquire into the utility of the Vaccine Estab- 
lishment, reported, “The Committee are led 
to believe that the prejudices against vacci- 
nation are greatly on the decrease throughout 
the country and that the authority of the man- 

1The Library of the New York Academy of Medicine, which 
contains nearly one hundred pamphlets and books on vaccination 
published in England between 1798 and 1808, this number repre- 


senting only a fraction of those which appeared has less than twenty 
written between 1808 and 1853. 


2H. Edmonston, Observations on Cow Pox and on necessity of 
adopting legal measures for enforcing vaccination, 1828, p. 134. 
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aging board is not necessary to enable vacci- 
nation to withstand these prejudices.” 

As early as 1825 Daglish listed some of the 
opinions held by the friends of vaccination as 
to methods of enforcing vaccination without 
resorting to a national compulsory law.* They 
were: (a) “No children ought to be admitted 
into public schools who have not been Vacci- 
nated unless they have already had the Small 
Pox.” (b) “No individual should be admitted 
to confirmation or as an apprentice to any 
trade who has not been Vaccinated or had the 
Small Pox.” (c) “Withhold marks of sov- 
ereign munificence and favor and all offices 
under His Majesty’s Government civil or 
ecclesiastical, from unvaccinated families.” 
(d) “A more liberal allowance to be given to 
paupers whose children have been vaccinated.” 
(e) Previous vaccination should be made “an 
indispensable condition of marriage.” 

The practice of smallpox inoculation had 
continued during this period in spite of the 
evidence that an individual so infected often 
disseminated the disease. Itinerant quacks 


3 John Daglish, Practical Observations on Vaccine Inoculation, 


p. 16 f. 
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inoculated in the market towns and then went 
on before they could be held responsible for 
the results. In 1838, a committee of the 
House of Commons made a report on the Vac- 
cine Board and on vaccination, which led finally 
to the Vaccination Extension Act of 1840, 
which obviated this pernicious practice by 
making it an offense punishable by imprison- 
ment.” 

This first Vaccination Act of 1840, with its 
amendment in 1841, also provided the means 
of vaccination at public cost for every person 
in England and Wales, leaving it entirely to 
the option of individuals to resort to the public 
vaccinator for this purpose, it being express- 
edly provided that if he did so he should not 
thereby be pauperized.° Arrangements for 
this gratuitous vaccination were placed in the 
hands of the Guardians and Overseers of the 
Poor under the supervision of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, and afterward of the Poor 
Law Board. This law placed the machinery of 
vaccination enforcement with the Poor Law 


4S. B. Labatt, Vaccination, p. 5. 

5 Act to Extend the Practice of Vaccination, July 23, 1840 (3 & 4 
Victoria, c. 29). 

64 & 5 Victoria, c. 32; Danby Fry, Vaccination Acts, 1869, p. 3. 
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authorities, under whose jurisdiction it has 
remained in England until to-day although 
obviously its enforcement should be under 
the supervision of the Board of Health.". The 
law remained in force until the passage of the 
law of 1853. 


7Jobn C. MeVail, Half a Century of Small Pox and Vaccination, 
1919, p. 27. 
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CHAPTER X 
VACCINATION LAWS 1853 TO 1871 


In 1853, a bill entitled “An Act further to 
extend and make compulsory the practice of 
Vaccination” was introduced into the House 
of Lords by Lord Lyttleton and confirmed by 
the House of Commons with little opposition, 
due to the report of the Epidemiological So- 
ciety, which was introduced as evidence during 
the progress of the bill.* This act made vac- 
cination compulsory in England for the first 
time. In 1855, the Epidemiological Society, 
in a communication to the General Board of 
Health, called attention to the fact that the 
Act was not working satisfactorily, due to the 
opposition of the people.” This led to an in- 
quiry under the direction of the General Board 
of Health, which resulted in a communication 
to Parliament in 1857, with an introduction by 


1 House of Commons Sessions Paper No. 4343, May, 1853. 
2On a State Provision for the Prevention of the Small Pox, Fry, 


ibid., p. 11. 
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Dr. Simon, giving data derived from a ques- 
tionnaire to 542 physicians showing the utility 
of vaccination. The Act of 1858 followed 
conferring on the Privy Council certain pow- 
ers for promoting and superintending the 
execution of the Vaccination Acts.* In 1861, 
an Act was passed “to facilitate proceedings 
before justices under the Acts relating to vac- 
cination.” * In 1863, the compulsory laws 
were extended to Ireland ® and Scotland.°® 
On February 22, 1866, a bill was introduced 
into the House of Commons “to consolidate 
and amend the Statutes relating to vaccination 
in England.” * The bill was withdrawn on July 
23, with the observation that it had been as- 
certained “that the measure was likely to meet 
with great opposition, and it was therefore 
very doubtful whether it could be carried 
through Parliament at so late a period of the 
session.” A revised vaccination bill was in- 
troduced, amended, and passed on August 12, 
1867, consolidating the previous laws and giv- 


391 & 22 Victoria c. 97; 23 & 24 Victoria c. 3; Fry, ed., p. 5. 
494 & 25 Vict. c. 59 Fry, ibid., p. 6. 

5 96 & 27 Vict. c. 52 Fry, ibid., p. 11. 

696 & 27 Vict. c. 108 Fry, ibid., p. 11. 

7 Hansard, third series, vol. clxxxii, pp. 1093-1113; Fry, <bid., p. 12. 
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ing general supervision over the enforcement 
of vaccination to three distinct central author- 
ities—the Privy Council, the Poor Law Board, 
and the Registrar General.* In addition, it 
provided for the appointment of vaccination 
officers to enforce the law. In 1871, when the 
smallpox again became epidemic, another Act 
was passed making the appointment of vac- 
cination officers compulsory, in order to coun- 
teract the continued evasion of the vaccination 
laws.° 
8 Fry, ibid., pp. 21-22. 


Great Britain Royal Commission on Vaccination, Final Report 
1896, p. 33. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE CONTROVERSY AFTER 
THE PASSAGE OF THE COMPULSORY ACTS 


BirrEx opposition was immediately mani- 
fested against the Compulsory Vaccination 
Act of 1853 and the prejudice increased con- 
siderably. Local registrars reported the 
measure a “nullity” owing to the resistance of 
the people. In Ipswich the Act was “very 
unpopular” and the working classes were 
“very violent” when served with notices. The 
parents at Henley were reported as being 
“prejudiced” against vaccination. The Act 
was a “total failure’ in Wells and it was 
“utterly impossible to work the Act” in St. 
Giles. Reports from Erpingham were that 
“many parents have a great dislike to vaccina- 
tion”; and from Mitford that there was “an 
aversion to the Act and the people endeavor to 
avoid having their children registered to pre- 


1 Lancet, June 16, 1855, vol. i, p. 621. 
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vent their receiving the notice requiring vac- 
cination.” ? 

An Anti-compulsory Vaccination League 
was founded in London by John Gibbs in 
1858 to vocalize the revolt against vaccination 
in England. The organization was continued 
by Richard Gibbs in 1866, and in 1870 by 
William Tebb, who established the Vaccina- 
tion Inquirer as the monthly propaganda or- 
gan of the society. Tebb was influential in 
founding many other such societies throughout 
Great Britain. 

The old objections to vaccination were re- 
iterated in a more articulate and intensified 
form. The religious argument that the volun- 
tary introduction of disease interfered with the 
providence of God was prevalent. A minister 
quoted by Gibbs expressed this contention in 
its popular form by saying, “My times are in 
God’s hands; I am now in health and am not 
willing to bring upon myself a disorder the 
consequences of which I cannot possibly fore- 
see. If I am to have the small pox, I believe 
that He is the best judge of the manner in 
which I shall be visited, so as may be most for 


2 John Gibbs, Compulsory Vaccination, 1856, p. 54. 
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His glory and my own good. Let me fall in 
the hands of God and not of men.” * 

Absurd medical concepts similar to Dr. 
Watt’s theory of “displacement” were ad- 
vanced on the basis of some of the writings of 
anti-vaccinationists of France and Austria, 
who were quoted extensively. Preissnitz wrote, 
“Small pox instead of being suppressed ought 
to be encouraged, as it relieves the system of 
humours that ought to be carried out of it, and 
is a healthy process.”* Gibbs, following 
Barthez and Rilliett, held vaccination respon- 
sible for the increase in mortality due to 
measles, whooping cough, scarletina, and pul- 
monary consumption,’ and quoted Bayard 
assigning vaccination as a cause for deaths 
from gastro-intestinal diseases, for the de- 
crease in fertility, and for the increase in bodily 
and mental diseases among the French.® Verde 
De Lisle apotheosizes this position in his book, 
parts of which were translated and given wide 
circulation in England. To quote a typical 


3 Gibbs, ibid., p. 47. See also Vaccination Tracts, 1-14, passim. 

4 Gibbs, ibid., p. 65. 

5 Gibbs, ibid., pp. 15, 29. See also Charles T. Pearce, Vaccination, 
its tested effects on Health, Morality and Population, 1868, passim. 

6 Bayard, Influence de la Vaccine sur la Population, 1856. 
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paragraph: “Vaccination has shackled the or- 
ganic functions; it has suppressed the vital 
force; it has infinitely mutiplied the most ter- 
rible maladies, pulmonary consumption, scrof- 
ula, cancer, insanity, rickets, paralysis. It 
has given birth to croup, and more particularly 
to internal variola called typhus fever, which 
is now more common than eruptive small pox. 
In a word, it has deranged the mental faculties, 
corroded the lungs, ulcerated the intestines; 
it has done all this and yet it has not preserved 
us from the small pox.’’* 

Further objections to vaccination on medical 
grounds were expressed as follows: “They [the 
opponents | do not believe that it affords an ef- 
ficient and assured protection against the inva- 
sion of the small pox; they have a natural dis- 
gust to the idea of transferring to the veins of 
their children a loathsome virus derived from 
the blood of a diseased brute and transmitted 
through they know not how many unhealthy 
human mediums; they have a dread, a convic- 
tion, that other filthy diseases tending to em- 
bitter and shorten life, are frequently trans- 


™Verde.De Lisle, De la dégénérescence physique et morale de L’ Espéce 
Humaine determinée par le Vaccine, 1855, p. 144. 
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mitted through and by the vaccine virus; they 
cannot bring themselves to believe that under 
any circumstances, the true way to health and 
longevity can be to corrupt the blood and lower 
the vital energies by the infusion of a poison 
and its consequent train of morbid actions. 
.’= “By way of obviating all evil conse- 
quences, it has been proposed to take the vac- 
cine lymph in every instance direct from the 
cow. But the constitutional disturbance would 
be greater; the liability to erysipelas, gangrene 

and convulsions the same.” ® 
In order to ascertain scientific medical judg- 
ment upon the efficacy of vaccination, Dr. 
Simon in 1856 addressed four questions to all 
medical societies in Europe, to all the prin- 
cipal foreign governments, and to 542 physi- 
cians of different countries selected on account 
of their known eminence and experience. 
(1) “Have you any doubt that successful vac- 
cination confers on persons subject to its influ- 
ence a very large exemption from attacks of 
small pox and also absolute security against 

8 Gibbs, tbid., p. 4; Vaccination Tracts, 1-14, 1879, passim; 


Compulsory Vaccination or Blood-poisoning by Law, 1870. 
®Gibbs, zbid., p. 21. 
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death by that disease?” To this, 540 physicians 
distinctly expressed having no doubt; one dis- 
trusted vaccination but would gladly inoculate 
his own child with smallpox. The other, Dr. 
Hamernik of Prague, whose statements were 
later quoted extensively by the anti-vaccina- 
tionists without reference to the other 540 re- 
plies, regarded both inoculation and vaccina- 
tion at best but harmless trifling. (2) “Have 
you any reason to believe or suspect that vac- 
cinated persons, in being rendered less suscep- 
tible to smallpox, become more susceptible of 
any other infective diseases or of phthisis or 
that their health is in any other way disadvan- 
tageously affected?” The unanimous reply 
was that no injury arose from vaccination 
properly administered. (3) “Have you any 
reason to believe or suspect that lymph from 
a true Jennerian vesicle has ever been a vehicle 
of syphilitic, scrofulous, or other constitutional 
infection to the vaccinated person, or that un- 
intentional inoculation with some other disease, 
instead of the proposed vaccination, has oc- 
curred in the hands of a duly educated medical 
practitioner?” All but a very few answered 
this question in the negative. (4) “Do you 
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(assuming due provisions exist for the skillful 
performance of the operation) recommend 
that, except for special reasons in individual 
cases, vaccination should be universally per- 
formed at early periods of life?” All but two 
answered this question in the affirmative.” 
This study was responsible for the passage of 
the Act of 1858 and became the basic defense 
of the pro-vaccinationists all over the world.” 

The religious and medical aspects of the 
opposition to vaccination in England became 
subsidiary, after 1853, to the political phase of 
the controversy in the form of resistance to the 
infringement on individual rights on the part 
of the state by its enforcement of compulsory 
vaccination. A few quotations will indicate 
the violent opposition of the anti-vaccination- 
ists on this account. “The Compulsory Vac- 
cination Act while dishonoring science invades 
in the most odious, tyrannical and unexampled 
manner the liberty of the subject and the sanc- 
tity of home; unspeakably degrades the free- 
born citizen, not only depriving him of liberty 
of choice in a personal matter, but even deny- 


10 Report to House of Commons, 1857. See Fry, ibid., pp. 14-16. 
11 Cf. George Oliver, Plain Facts on Vaccination, p. 63. 
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ing him the possession of reason; outrages 
some of the finest feelings and best affections 
of the human heart; sets at naught parental 
authority and responsibility and coerces the 
parent either to violate his deliberate, cher- 
ished and conscientious convictions, and even 
his religious scruples, or boldly to defy an un- 
just and tyrannous law.” *” “Are we to have 
another Watt Tyler insurrection produced by 
dissatisfaction created by medical spies forcing 
their way into family circles and baring the 
arms of children, determined to inspect these 
arms whether or not the parents are will- 
ing?” *® 

By the time that the Vaccination Tracts 
were published in 1879 the opposition had been 
glorified into a religious cause, as may be shown 
by a few characteristic statements. In 1878, 
a Rev. George Cardew urged that to oppose 
is “as a religious and sacred duty; for not only 
are the health and life of all involved in it, but 
the Law—the Compulsory Law—causes mul- 
titudes of the poor of the land to sin, by induc- 
ing them, through threats of fine or imprison- 


2 George Gibbs, Evils of Vaccination, 1856, p. 21. 
18 Address of Dr. Epps, 1855, Gibbs, Compulsory Vaccination, p. 91. 
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ment, to do what their consciences condemn 
and what their hearts and affections as parents 
instinctively revolt from.”** Rev. Peter Dean 
at the Walsall Unitarian Free Church in 1876 
said, “. . . God’s laws are altogether right 
and must always be obeyed; when the statutes 
of men clash with the laws of God, the statutes 
of men must be resisted. . . . Every father 
who resists this bad law is simply performing 
his duty before God and man, and every crea- 
ture who tries to enforce it—be he relieving 
officer, guardian, or magistrate—sins against 
God’s laws and outrages the liberty of man. 
. . . But. we will show them that God’s law is 
higher than their law,—we will hearken unto 
God rather than unto them.” “To enact a 
medical creed; to make health a crime; to pun- 
ish parents as criminals because they will not 


144 Vaccination Tract No. 6, Vaccination Laws a Scandal to Public 
Honesty and Religion, p. 5. 

‘15 Jbid., p. 13-15. An attempt was also made to arouse the opposi- 
tion of the Jews of England by insinuating that vaccination was 
forbidden by Jewish ritual laws. ‘The people of my own race, it 
seems to me, are especially bound to detest the inoculation mania 
and all its works. Anything more opposed to the spirit of ancient 
Judaism than the insertion of an animal disease in the human body, 
I find difficult to conceive.” J. Hyam Levy Politics and Disease, 
p. 104. See also Levy State Vaccination; with special reference to some 
principles of Ancient Judaism, p. 87. 
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allow their children to be diseased; to establish 
and endow the degraded office of the spy; to 
authorize guardians of the poor to interfere 
with the domestic life of independent citizens; 
to filch from the poor rates for the prosecution 
of respectable ratepayers; to convert courts of 
law into courts of injustice; to profane the 
very name of law by using it to trample upon 
parental rights—all of which is done under the 
Vaccination Acts—is a flagrant usurpation by 
Parliament of a power which no earthly gov- 
ernment can claim, the power mainly to inter- 
pose between man’s conscience and his God, 
and to set aside God’s law in favor of man’s 
intentions.” ** “Compulsory vaccination 
stamps out parental feelings and consciences 
and Christian faith and courage, and makes 
weak parents accomplices in its own wicked- 
ness, rotting the social state in its very heart. 
Compulsory vaccination is not law excepting 
in the sense in which murderous tyranny is 
law. It is not medicine save in so far as con- 
summate blood poisoning is medicine... . 
Resistance to it is a law of nature in unper- 


16 Vaccination Tract No. 9, 1877, Vaccination, Evil in its Prin- 
ciples, False in its Reasons and Deadly in its Results, p. 4. 
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verted men and women and a dictate of the 
law of Christ. Brethren, resist even unto 
martyrdom and He the Lord will defend the 
right . . . and also remember that you are 
Britons, and are weakening your country by 
being vaccination slaves. Remember and re- 
gist.” 7 

This specious propaganda was effective and 
succeeded in developing such persistent and 
dogged evasion of the law even in spite of re- 
peated imprisonment and such violent expres- 
sions of public opinion against vaccination that 
Parliament had to recognize it. Among those 
who joined the battle was John Bright, who in 
1876 wrote: “I think compulsory vaccination 
doubtful, and the repetition of penalties as now 
practised monstrous. The repetition of pen- 
alties creates or intensifies the agitation 
against the law, and so long as they are in- 
flicted, I suspect we shall only see a greater 
hatred of the law. . . . To me it is doubtful if 
persuasion and example would not have been 
more effective than compulsion; but to inflict 
incessant penalties upon parents and to im- 


17 Vaccination Tract No. 11, Compulsory Vaccination a Desecration 
of Law, a Breaker of Homes and Persecutor of the Poor, pp. 4, 24. 
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prison them for refusing to subject their chil- 
dren to an operation which is not infrequently 
injurious and sometimes fatal, seems to be a 
needless and monstrous violation of ‘the free- 
dom of our homes and of the right of par- 
entsani 

Herbert Spencer, consistent with his policy 
of non-interference of the state, expressed him- 
self against compulsory vaccination. “The 
measures enjoined by the Vaccination Act of 
1840 were to have exterminated smallpox; but 
the Registrar-General’s reports show that 
deaths from smallpox have been increasing. 
Yet scarcely a doubt seems to arise respecting 
the competency of legislators to do what they 
propose. From the times when they tried to 
fix the value of money down to our own day, 
when they have just abandoned the attempt to 
regulate the price of corn, statesmen have been 
undertaking all kinds of things from prescrib- 
ing the cut of boot-toes, up to preparing peo- 
ple for Heaven; and have been constantly fail- 
ing.” *° 

The intensity and character of the public 


18Great Britain Royal Commission on Vaccination, Third Report, 
1890, p. 114. 
19 Herbert Spencer, Social Statics, pp. 212-213 
ete 
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The intensity and character of the public 
feeling against vaccination was expressed by 
Alfred Russel Wallace, who wrote a number 
of pamphlets and books against compulsory 
vaccination.”” In his testimony before the 
Great Britain Royal Commission he stated, 
“During the course of my examination I have 
been asked questions which implied that I had 
taken up the subject and written on it without 
the full and accurate information befitting a 
man of science. I admit this is to some extent 
true, but my answer is that I did not take it 
up as a question of pure science. If it had re- 
mained a question of medical science and prac- 
tice, I should not have troubled myself about 
it, and certainly not have written on it. But 
from the moment when through the great in- 
fluence of the medical profession a medical 
dogma was enforced by penal law, it became a 
question of politics, a question of personal 
liberty. When almost every week I read of 

20 Alfred Russel Wallace, Vaccination a Delusion, its Penal En- 
forcement a Crime; The Wonderful Century, passim; Forty-five years 
of Registration Statistics. Wallace’s active interest in the vaccination 
controversy was stimulated by Alexander Wheeler, who had become 
an anti-vaccinationist by his reading of Baron’s Life of Jenner at 


the suggestion of Gibbs. Great Britain Royal Commission on 
Vaccination, Third Report, 1890, p. 36. 
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men fined or imprisoned for refusing to sub- 
ject their children to a surgical operation, 
which they (and I) believed to be not only 
useless but injurious and dangerous, I felt im- 
pelled to aid if ever so little, in obtaining the 
repeal of a cruel and tyrannical law. I could 
not wait years to study the question in all its 
intricacies and obscurities while men were be- 
ing daily punished as I believed unjustly. 
Liberty is in my mind a far greater and more 
important thing than science.” ** 

Later he concluded “that vaccination is a 
gigantic delusion, that it has never saved a 
single life, but that it has been the cause of so 
much disease, so many deaths, such a vast 
amount of utterly needless and altogether un- 
deserved suffering, that it will be classed by the 
coming generation among the greatest errors 
of an ignorant and prejudiced age, and its 
penal enforcement the foulest blot on the gen- 
erally beneficent course of legislation during 
our century. To talk of amending such legis- 
jation is a mockery. Absolute and immediate 
abolition is the only rational course open to us. 


*1 Great Britain Royal Commission on Vaccination, Third Report 


1890, p. 127. 
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Every day the vaccination laws remain in 
force, parents are being punished, infants are 
being killed. . . . The successive Vaccination 
Acts were passed by means of allegations 
which were wholly untrue and promises which 
have all been unfulfilled. They stand alone in 
modern legislation as a gross interference with 
personal liberty and the sanctity of the home; 
while as an attempt to cheat outraged nature 
and to avoid a zymotic disease without getting 
rid of the foul conditions that produce or prop- 
agate it, the practice of vaccination is utterly 
opposed to the whole teaching of sanitary 
science and is one of those terrible blunders 
which in their far-reaching evil consequences 
are worse than the greatest of crimes.” ” 

The plea for sanitation as a preventive in- 
stead of vaccination as a protection against 
smallpox, added thousands to the ranks of the 
anti-vaccinationists. They asserted that the 
practice of vaccination was only a palliative 
which retarded the necessary radical changes 
in sanitary and housing conditions, especially 
among the poor, and held that vaccination 


22 Alfred Russel Wallace, The Wonderful Century, p. 314-315. 
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would be entirely unnecessary under proper 
sanitary conditions. Not sanitation plus vac- 
cination, but sanitation alone was their plat- 
form. They put forward the fallacious con- 
tention that the decline of smallpox during the 
century was due only to an increase of sanita- 
tion and not at all to the prophylactic power 
of vaccination.” 

The “Leicester experiment” was undertaken 
on this basis. Leicester was one of the battle 
grounds of the vaccination controversy. The 
guardians enforced the law and the number of 
prosecutions arose from only 2 in 1869 to 1,154 
in 1881. By 1886, between 6,000 and 7,000 
parents had been summoned. Sixty-four of 
these parents had been jailed with terms of im- 
prisonment ranging from seven to thirty days. 
Many distress warrants upon household goods 

23London Society for the Abolition of Compulsory Vaccination, 
Sixth Annual Meeting, 1886. ‘‘The preventive we offer as a sub- 
stitute for vaccination is personal and municipal cleanliness .. . 
an abundant and continuous supply of pure water, an effective 
system of drainage, the prevention of overcrowding, the erection 
of healthy and well-ventilated dwellings, the multiplication of 
public baths, wash houses, parks, and open spaces,”’ p. 11. Vaccina- 
tion Tract No. 9, 1877, ““Vaccination is a vain attempt to prevent 
or mitigate small pox without preventing, mitigating or even touch- 
ing the sanitary conditions which are the causes of small pox,” p. 3. 


For evidence which shows the untenability of this view see the 
data given below on pages 86, 114, 118, 139. 
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were issued and carried out, with rioting and 
disturbances against the authorities; and the 
sum of 2,388 pounds was paid in fines by the 
persons proceeded against. Among the prose- 
cuted were ministers of religion, medical 
men, members of the Town Council and Board 
of Guardians, schoolmasters and persons from 
every position in life. A public demonstration 
in which thousands participated was held on 
March 23, 1885.** The expression of opinion 
was so vehement that the law became inopera- 
tive and much attention was given to the im- 
provement of the sanitation of the city. Fora 
number of years following this campaign the 
smallpox rate in the city was low and this was 
held as proof of the validity of the principle 
that proper sanitation in itself was sufficient 
to prevent smallpox. Subsequently, however, 
smallpox increased, and C. K. Millard, the 


24C. K. Millard, Vaccination in the Light of Modern Experience, 
1914, pp. 106, 108 note. Among the banners and posters carried 
were those reading: “Sanitation not Vaccination,” “Men of Kent, 
Defend Your Liberty of Conscience,” “‘Better a Felon’s Cell than a 
Poisoned Babe,” “The Crusade against Legalized Compulsory 
Medical Quackery,” “‘Revolt against Bad Laws Is a Christian Duty 
and a National Duty,’ “Liberty Is Our Birthright and Liberty We 
Demand,” “It Is not Small Pox You Are Stamping Out, but Human 


Creatures’ Lives.” 
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medical officer of health in Leicester, insisted 
that vaccination and revaccination were neces- 
sary as a precaution against smallpox in addi- 
tion to adequate sanitation.” 

A prodigious number of leaflets were dis- 
tributed by the anti-vaccinationists, and books 
antagonistic to vaccination were published and 
retailed by the thousands throughout Eng- 
land.** It was during this period that the anti- 
vaccination agitation reached its peak as a mass 
movement, which recruited its members from 


25 Millard, zbid., p. 10, passim. 

26 Two hundred thousand copies of a letter by P. A. Taylor, M. P. 
entitled, ‘‘Current Fallacies about Vaccination,” were circulated 
in 1883. Inserts were sold to be inclosed in letters called: “The 
Doctor’s Baby,” “‘How Baby Was Killed,” and “How Parents May 
Protect Their Offspring from the Dangers and Injuries of Vaccina- 
tion.” Among the books distributed were: Alexander Wheeler, 
Vaccination; Why Must I Do It and What Is It I Must Do? A. 
Milne, When Doctors Disagree; The Mitigation Theory of Vaccination; 
Is Vaccination Desirable?; Thomas Baker, The Value of Vaccination; 
Charles T. Pearce, Vital Statistics. Pearce appeared with George 
Gibbs and W. J. Collins before the House of Commons in 1871 to 
attempt to prevent the passage of the law of that year. H. S. Con- 
stable, Our Medicine Men; Fashions of the Day in Medicine and 
Science; J. J. Garth Wilkinson, Pasteur and Jenner, an Example and 
a Warning, Some Practical Observations on Vaccination; William 
White, Sir Lyon Playfair Taken to Pieces and Disposed of; The 
Story of the Great Delusion; Mrs. Jacob Bright, An Evil Law Unfairly 
Enforced; Mrs. W. L. Beurle, The Vaccine Upas Tree laden with the 
numerous fruits of Vaccination springing from the root that poisons 
the young life blood of the nation, which biteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder. 
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all classes of society. The populace was stirred 
to intense feeling and the vaccination question 
was one of the foremost issues of the time. 

A movement of such force and popularity 
cannot be explained away as the effect of arti- 
ficial stimulation on the part of a few self- 
seeking individuals. The fight to wipe out the 
prevailing unsanitary living conditions was the 
commendable motivating purpose of the strug- 
gle to many of the adherents, especially among 
the exploited poor. But much of the anti- 
vaccination literature smacks of insincerity. ° 
A reading of their publications clearly sub- 
stantiates the statement of John Simon: 
“What has sounded like a voice of dissent has 
sometimes been only the jingle of an advertis- 
ing cart... . For quacks with their touters 
have often found it convenient to hitch them- 
selves on the skirts of a discussion in which the 
public has been interested, ready for any 
chance of reviling the science which condemns 
their wretched arts, but, above all, eager to 
assure their dupes that while vaccination is so 
worthless a precaution, life may be prolonged 
and youth made perpetual by one incompar- 
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able pill or elixir... .”™ All types and 
groups of medical faddists participated ac- 
tively in the anti-vaccination campaign and 
extensive quotations were made from the writ- 
ings of the quacks of other countries. 

Smallpox was often ignorantly or mali- 
ciously characterized in the literature of the 
anti-vaccinationists as being a harmless disease 
the horrors of which were exaggerated.” It was 
even urged that to have smallpox was often 
better than to suffer the results of vaccination. 
The following quotation from the Vaccination 
Inquirer is a typical instance of this dangerous 
reasoning: ‘““Many of us would prefer an at- 
tack of smallpox to vaccination; all of us 
would prefer the risk of smallpox to the cer- 
tainty of vaccination. Smallpox is a natural 
disease running a known course. ... Vacci- 
nation is a loathsome disease of uncertain 
origin, artificially transmitted through various 
beasts and capable of setting up a variety of 
repulsive, dangerous and even fatal . affec- 
tions.” ”° 

27 Great Britain Royal Commission on Vaccination, First Report, 
1889, p. 71. 


28 See quotation in Edinburgh Review, 1899, vol. 89, p. 358. 
29 March, 1914. 
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George Bernard Shaw, who doubtless en- 
tered the controversy as a manifestation of his 
rebellious individualistic warfare upon institu- 
tional stupidity, and as a phase of his consistent 
opposition to the medical profession, is the 
most quoted anti-vaccinationist in England to- 
day. As early as March, 1906, he wrote: ‘For 
years past the strain of countenancing such a 
proceeding, so gross, reckless, dirty, and dan- 
gerous as vaccination from the calf, has been 
growing unbearable to bacteriological experts. 
. . . Nothing but the natural ignorance of the 
public, countenanced by the inoculated errone- 
ousness of the ordinary general medical practi- 
tioners, makes such a barbarism as vaccination 
possible. ... Recent developments have 
shown that an inoculation made in the usual 
general practitioner’s light-hearted way, with- 
out previous highly skilled examination of the 
state of the patient’s blood, is just as likely 
to be a simple manslaughter as a cure or pre- 
ventive. But vaccination is nothing short of 
attempted murder. A skilled bacteriologist 
would just as soon think of cutting his child’s 
arm and rubbing the contents of the dustpan 
into the wound, as vaccinating it in the same 
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official way. The results would be exactly the 
same.” *° 

Shaw has reiterated this assertion with few 
variations many times, in spite of the emphatic 
denials of the leading bacteriologists of Eng- 
land of the verity of his statements, and the 
statistical proof that a negligible number of 
individuals suffer death or evil effects from 
vaccination. The refutations of the bacteriol- 
ogists he disregards; the statistics he con- 
siders to be “amateur medical statistics’’ manu- 
factured by ‘“‘a powerful vested interest,” the 
medical profession. Vaccination is denounced 
“as a horrible reversion to the most degraded 
and abominable forms of tribal ritual, ... 
which ought to have been made a criminal of- 
fense after the great epidemic of 1871.” ** 
Shaw joined in the protest of the anti-vac- 


80 Letter to the Secretary of the National Anti-Vaccination League, 
March, 1906, quoted by W. J. Furnival, A Mischievous University 
Dogma, Examined, Disproved and Repudiated, and Abandoned by 
Distinguished University Men, 1911, p. 50. Repeated verbatim in a 
letter to the Irish Anti-Vaccination League, May, 1911, quoted in 
the Jennerian No. 29, p. 268. 

31 Preface to The Doctor's Dilemma, 1906. See also statement in 
1912 quoted in the Jennerian, June 15, 1912, p. 34; New Statesmen 
supplement, November 14, 1914, p. 15; Preface to Back to Methuselah, 


p. 13. 
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cinationists against vaccination in the army in 
1914. 

The continued active propaganda work of 
the National Anti-Vaccination League was 
made possible by Charles Bell Taylor of Not- 
tingham, who willed a legacy of 12,000 pounds 
to the organization in May, 1909. 
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INVESTIGATIONS AND DECISIONS OF THE 
ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 


In 1878, so much pressure was brought to 
bear upon the Local Government Board that 
an inquiry was instituted “into certain deaths 
and injuries alleged to have been caused by 
vaccination at Norwich.” * The report made 
led the House of Commons to pass a resolu- 
tion on June 19, 1883, stating “that in the 
opinion of this House, the practice of Vaccina- 
tion greatly lessened the mortality from small 
pox, and that the laws relating to it, with such 
modifications as experience may suggest, are 
necessary for the prevention and mitigation of 
this fatal and mutilative disease.” 

After the demonstration in Leicester had 
been staged, it became increasingly difficult to 
enforce the law. In 1888, a bill introduced into 


1Great Britain; Local Government Board, Vaccination—A 
Report by inspectors appointed to inquire into certain deaths and 
injuries alleged to have been caused by Vaccination in Norwich, 1882. 
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the House of Commons to abolish the compul- 
sory clauses of the Vaccination Act failed to 
pass. A commission was then appointed, in 
1889, to make a thorough inquiry into the sub- 
ject of vaccination in all its aspects, to weigh 
the objections to it, and to recommend the 
legislation to be adopted. This committee 
made an exhaustive study from 1889 to 1896, 
allowing full scope to the evidence of those 
who were opposed to vaccination as well as 
those who favored it.” It held 186 meetings 
for the examination of witnesses, examined 187 
witnesses, and published five lengthy reports 


2 The most important of the opponents who appeared before them 
were Dr. Charles Creighton, who became an anti-vaccinationist 
while preparing an article for the Encyclopedia Britannica on 
Vaccination and later the author of The Natural History of Cow 
Pox and Vaccinal Syphilis (1887) and Jenner and His Vaccination 
(1889); Dr. Edward M. Crookshank, a pathologist at King’s College 
and the author of Vaccination, Its History and Pathology, who also 
became an opponent due to his reading of the early literature on 
vaccination; Mr. A. Wheeler; Alfred Russel Wallace; Mr. Biggs of 
Leicester and Mr. W. Scott Tebbs, president of the Anti-Compulsory 
Vaccination Society. The highest qualified authorities in Great 
Britain appeared in favor of vaccination among them, Sir John 
Simon, expert on infectious diseases; William Ogle, Superintendent 
of Statistics in the office of the Registrar-General; Dr. Thomas 
Grimshaw, Registrar-General for Ireland and examiner in vital 
statistics in the University of Dublin; R. D. R. Sweeting, Medical 
Superintendent of Western Hospital; Dr. H. N. MacLaurim, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Health in New South Wales; Richard Thorne; 
and Dr. Frederick Wm. Barry. 
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of the testimony, before issuing its important 
final report in 1896. 

The report of 1896 analyzes in detail all the 
objections to vaccination, gives the judgment 
of the committee on the efficacy of vaccination, 
suggests the most effective mode of operation, 
and makes recommendations as to legislation. 
The committee held that vaccination “dimin- 
ishes the liability to be attacked by the disease, 
modifies the character of the disease and ren- 
ders it (a) less fatal, (b) of a milder or less 
severe type,” and also maintained revaccina- 
tion to be necessary to insure protection.’ Its 
decision was that, although sanitation was un- 
doubtedly a factor in the incidence of small- 
pox, yet there was not enough variation in the 
sanitary conditions in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, as compared with that of 
the last half of the seventeenth century, to ac- 
count for the decrease in smallpox. The com- 
mittee maintained, further, that if improved 
sanitary conditions were the cause of the lower 
mortality from smallpox, they would have ex- 
ercised a similar influence over measles, scarlet 


3Great Britain Royal Vaccination Commission, Final Report, 


1896, p. 99. 
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fever, whooping cough, and other diseases 
spread by contagion and infection, instead of 
only in the case of smallpox where the addi- 
tional factor of vaccination was present.* 
After a most rigid critical examination of 
all the data presented under the heading of 
the dangers and injuries resulting from vac- 
cination, the judgment of the committee was 
that “the almost infinitesimal risk of syphilis” 
would be avoided by the use of calf lymph,” 
and that no risk existed in regard to leprosy. 
It found that instances of inflamed arms, of 
erysipelas, of vaccinia maligna, and eczematous 
eruptions are not more common after the use 
of human lymph than after that of calf lymph. 
The conclusion reached was that the “dangers 

4Final Report, pp. 18-19, 39-46. 

5 Calf lymph was obtained by inoculating the cow with human 
smallpox. This method of securing vaccine matter was discovered 
independently by Dr. Gassner of Giinsburg (1801), Dr. Thiele of 
Kasan, Russia (1839), Mr. R. Ceely of Aylesbury, Worchester (1839), 
and Mr. Badcock, a druggist at Brighton (1840). The calf lymph 
was supplied for the first time by the National Vaccine Establish- 
ment in 1881 (Great Britain Royal Commission, First Report, 1889, 
p. 68; Second Report, p. 133). The Local Government Board, 
Dublin declared it not vaccine but variolous matter in an order 
prohibiting its use by medical officers on February 10, 1879. (Vacci- 


nation Tracts, 1879, Preface, p. 19). Dr. Creighton in his testimony 
before the commission also declared it variolous matter. (Second 


Report, p. 179). 
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said to attend vaccination are undoubtedly real 
and not inconsiderable in gross amount, yet 
when considered in relation to the extent of 
vaccination work done, they are insignificant. 
There is reason further to believe that they are 
diminishing under the better precautions of the 
present day and with the addition of further 
precautions which experience suggests, will do 
still more in the future.” ° 

The committee recommended a temporary 
change in the law for a trial period of five years 
“to preclude the attempt (so often a vain one) 
to compel those who are honestly opposed to 
the practice to submit their children to vac- 
cination, and, at the same time, leave the laws 
to operate as at present, to prevent children re- 
maining unvaccinated, owing to neglect or in- 
difference of the parents.” For “. . . When 
that which the law enjoins runs counter to the 
convictions or prejudices of many members of 
the community, it is not easy to secure obedi- 
ence to it. And when it imposes a duty on 
parents the performance of which they, hon- 
estly, however erroneously, regard as seriously 
prejudicial to their children, the very attempt 


6 Final Report, pp. 99-116. 
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to compel obedience may defeat the object of 
the legislation.” * This recommendation was 
signed by eleven members of the committee ® 
two of whom in an additional statement ex- 
pressed disagreement in part and urged a con- 
tinuation of compulsion for all, the only change 
to be to permit a magistrate to accept a sworn 
deposition of conscientious objection and to 
abstain from the infliction of a fine. These 
two members also urged that a second vaccina- 
tion at the age of twelve be made compulsory.? 
On the other hand, four members’? were 
against any form of compulsion whatever, two 
of these ** giving a minority report urging in 


7Final Report, pp. 137-138. 

8Lord Herschell, James Paget, Charles Dalrymple, W. Guyer 
Hunter, Edward H. Galsworthy, John S. Dugdale, M. Foster 
Johnathan Hutchinson, Frederick Meadows White, Sam Whitbread, 
and John Bright. 

9W. Guyer Hunter and Johnathan Hutchinson, zbid., p. 141. 

10Samuel Whitbread, John Bright, W. J. Collins, J. Allanson 
Picton, ibid., p. 142. 

1 W. J. Collins, a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, was the 
son of W. J. Collins who issued a petition against the Compulsory 
Vaccination Bill in 1866, appeared before the House of Commons in 
1871, and was the author of Have you been vaccinated and what pro- 
tection is it from the small pox? The on also criticized the results 
of the Norwich Vaccination Inquiry in a paper read before the 
monthly conference of the London Society for the Abolition of Com- 
pulsory Vaccination in December, 1882. 

J. Allanson Picton, M.P. from Leicester, the center of anti-vaccina- 


tion propaganda. 
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place of vaccination, sanitation, and rigid isola- 
tion. 

In 1898, the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission was accepted and a Vaccination 
Act passed recognizing the “conscientious ob- 
jector.” Parents were relieved of any penalty 
under compulsory clauses of the Vaccination 
Acts who afforded proof that they had, within 
four months of the birth of a child, satisfied a 
stipendiary magistrate, or two judges in petty 
sessions, that they conscientiously believed that 
vaccination would be prejudicial to the health 
of the child. Also, whereas by the Vaccination 
Acts of 1867 and 1871 the parent was required 
to procure the child’s vaccination within three 
months of birth, this period, by the Act of 
1898, was extended to six months. 

The popular feeling against vaccination re- 
mained at such a high pitch of excitement that 
further concessions were made by the Vaccina- 
tion Act of 1907, which permitted the father 
to make a statutory declaration before a justice 
of the peace, making it unnecessary for him to 
go to court to declare his objection. This abol- 
ished real compulsion, and as a consequence 
the popular antagonism was abated to a large 
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extent. But the question of vaccination 
cropped up in Parliament repeatedly and the 
president of the Local Government Board con- 
trolling vaccination was persistently bom- 
barded with interrogations which indicated the 
state of opinion in regard to vaccination in cer- 
tain constituencies.” Bills to repeal vaccina- 
tion, introduced yearly in the House of Com- 
mons, met repeated defeat.” 

The immediate effect of the Act of 1907 was 
to double the number of exemptions. In 1908 
there were 940,640 births; the exemptions rose 
to 160,350, or 17 per cent, and the number of 
primary vaccinations fell to 594,792, or 63.2 
per cent. Since that time the percentage of ex- 
emptions has increased. In the year 1919 the 
births registered 691,370; the exemptions were 
277,558, or 40.1 per cent, and the primary vac- 
cinations 40.6 per cent. The figures between 
1910 and 1919 show that there are over 
2,500,000 children under twelve years of age 

2 Chief among the questioners were George Lansbury, J. Kier 
Hardie, and Arnold Lupton. 

13 The bill of 1912 was presented by Mr. Black, supported by Sir 
George White, Mr. James Parker, Mr. M’Callum, Mr. Kelloway, 
Mr. George Greenwood, Mr. Snowden, and Mr. Chancellor. In 


1914, Mr. Pointer, Mr. Lees Smith, Mr. Crooks, Mr. Hancock, Mr. 
Edgar Jones, and Mr. Bentham also affixed their names to the bill. 
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in England who are legally exempted from 
vaccination and are unprotected against at- 
tack and death from smallpox. By the opera- 
tion of the existing law, a further quarter of a 
million are added to this number yearly.* 


“Great Britain, Ministry of Health, Small Pox and Vaccination, 
1921, p. 12. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
VACCINATION IN AMERICA 


VACCINATION was first introduced in Amer- 
ica by Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse, Professor 
of the Theory and Practice of Medicine at 
Cambridge, Mass., who was in constant corre- 
spondence with Jenner, Pearson, Ring, and 
Lettsom. On March 12, 1799, he published an 
account of cowpox in the Columbia Sentinel. 
Early in 1800, his book appeared in which he 
gave a résumé of Jenner’s book and a record 
of his successful experiments upon his chil- 
dren and on fifty students.’ In a letter to a 
friend at Bath, dated August 4, 1800, Water- 
house explained the use of the name “kine- 
pox”: “I have ventured to give a new name to 
the vaccine disorder. I observe that people re- 
volt at the term Cow Pox. I have therefore 

1 Prospect of exterminating Small Pox, being the History of Variole 
Vaccine or Kine Pox, commonly called the Cow Pox, as it has appeared 


in England; with an account of a series of Inoculations performed for 
the Kine Pox in Massachusetts. 
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changed it to Kine-pox from kine, the plural 
of cow. As I am the only one in America who 
has published anything on that new disorder, 
I am in hopes to establish that name instead of 
the former. If it should obtain, I can foresee 
that ‘e’ will in time be changed into ‘d’.” * 
The publication of his book brought com- 
mendatory letters from John Adams* and 
from Thomas Jefferson, “the greatest patron 
of vaccination in America,” who aided Water- 
house in distributing vaccine lymph throughout 
the country.* Its general immediate accept- 
ance, however, was not favorable. “... A 
few received it as a most important discovery, 
highly interesting to humanity; some doubted 
it; others observed wise and prudent conduct 
which allows them to condemn or applaud, as 
the event might prove; while a greater number 
absolutely ridiculed it as one of those medical 


2 Medical and Physical Journal, 1800, vol. iv, p. 471. 

8 John Ring, Treatise on Cow Pox, 1801-1803, vol. ii, p. 868. 

4 Ring, zbid., vol. ii, p. 958. By 1802 they had distributed vaccine 
matter to individuals in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, New York, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee (vide Waterhouse, zbid., Part II, p. 87). A delegation 
of Iroquois Indians were vaccinated at Jefierson’s suggestion when 
they visited Washington in December, 1801 (Ring, zbid., vol. ii, 


p. 964). 
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whims which arose to-day and to-morrow are 
no more.” ° Later Waterhouse wrote: “The 
arguments thrown out in England against this 
noble discovery and its application are retailed 
here with great industry; but a great majority 
believe and will be saved.” ® 

Waterhouse was not so sanguine when in 
1802 the second part of his book appeared. He 
complained that the plans he had offered for 
a Vaccine Institution in Boston for vaccinating 
the poor gratis, had been received there “with 
chilling apathy and repellent suspicion,” that 
the Boston Medical Society would not commit 
themselves, that it took two years and four 
months for the Board of Health of Boston to 
render a favorable report, and that the clergy- 
men did not co-operate.’ 

All the arguments against vaccination in 
England reappeared in America, including 
the statement that the early proponents con- 
tested vigorously, that vaccination gave only 
temporary immunity for a period of seven 


5 Ring, zbid., vol. i, p. 445. 

6 Ring, ibid., vol. ii, p. 888, dated August 6, 1801. 

7 Benjamin Waterhouse, A Prospect for Exterminating the Small 
Poz, part ii, 1802, pp. 53, 57. 
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years. The opposition was intensified, how- 
ever, in Massachusetts because of the person- 
ality and affiliations of Waterhouse, who was 
never popular with his professional brethren. 
He belonged to the sect of Friends and was 
a Jeffersonian Republican when such political 
ideas were entirely hostile to the temper of 
the ruling faction in the State of Massachu- 
setts which was the home of Federalism. His 
controversial spirit and the fact that few of his 
contemporaries had anything like his scientific 
training, which had been obtained in Europe, 
brought him in frequent conflict with them. 
Added to this, the fact that he was a dissenter 
in religion and opposed to the aristocratic 
group that controlled affairs in Boston and 
about the university, led to many unpleasant 
complications.® The attitude of his contempo- 
raries is reflected by a description of him by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes: “His powdered hair 
and queue, his gold-headed cane, his magiste- 

8 Article by Waterhouse in the Columbia Sentinel, June 28, 1802. 
In Virginia, the epidemics of chicken pox, scarlet fever, measles, 
and “vesicular eruptions resembling pemphigus” were ascribed to 
the effects of the “new distemper” and brought vaccination into 
disrepute. Waterhouse, ibid., p. 69. 


® Kelly and Burrage, American Medical Biographies, Article, 
“Benjamin Waterhouse,” zbid., p. 1202. 
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rial air and diction, were familiar to me from 
my boyhood. Dr. Waterhouse had his degree 
from Leyden, where he wrote and defended a 
thesis ‘De Sympathia Portium Corporis 
Humani, ejusque in explicandis et curandis 
morbis necessaria consideratione. He had 
some learning which he was disposed to make 
the most of, as perhaps we all do if we have it, 
and laid himself open to the playful sallies of 
the students of his time, one of whom an- 
nounced a course of Lectures on Ondenology, 
which was supposed to be a travesty of some 
of his predilections.” *° 

After the town of Milton had, in 1809, ex- 
perimented successfully on twelve individuals 
by inoculating them with true smallpox, with- 
out effect, after vaccination, it offered free vac- 
cination and waged a strenuous campaign for 
general vaccination of all its inhabitants, due 
to the presence of smallpox in Boston. So 
satisfactory were the results that an Act was 
introduced and passed in the Massachusetts 
legislature, later in 1809 entitled “Cow Pox 
or Kine Pox Inoculation Bill,” which financed 


10f, Packard, History of Medicine in America, 1901, p. 231. 
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gratuitous vaccination in the State and recom- 
mended its universal adoption.” 

In 1810, Waterhouse petitioned the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts for remuneration in lieu 
of his services to the State respecting vaccina- 
tion. It was insinuated, in spite of Water- 
house’s emphatic denial, that he had already 
profited financially through vaccination, and 
not only was his petition refused, but he was 
later discharged from his position at Cam- 
bridge. A Cambridge friend comments in a 
marginal notation to a reprint of his book: 
“Soon after the outrageous spirit of party, 
which at that time marked and disgraced 
Massachusetts, stripped him of all his offices at 
the university, leaving him now nothing for 
the support of his large family.” ** Water- 


1 4 Collection of papers relative to the Town of Milton, Massachusetts, 
to promote general Inoculation of Cow Pox or Kine Pox, 1809. A 
previous controlled experiment had been made on Noddle Island, 
Boston, on August 16, 1802, which proved the efficacy of vaccination 
as a prophylactic against smallpox. See Pennsylvania State Vacci- 
nation Commission Report, 1913. 

2 Benjamin Waterhouse, Information respecting the origin, progress, 
and efficacy of cow pox inoculation, 1810; marginal note, p. 53, author 
unknown. The unknown marginal commentator of Waterhouse’s 
book indicates another discrimination against him in a note dated 
January 15, 1817. “About six months ago, Dr. W. roused the 
attention of the inhabitants and of the Board of Health of Boston 
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house then submitted a petition to Congress, 
at whose recommendation the President ap- 
pointed him to the position of a government 
hospital surgeon. 

Dr. Valentine Seaman was the first advocate 
of vaccination in New York. His attention 
had been called to cowpox by the Medical Re- 
pository which in the latter part of 1798, re- 
printed from the Analytical Review of Great 
Britain, an account of Jenner’s experiments 
and later the work of Pearson and Woodville. 
After repeated unsuccessful attempts to vac- 
cinate with matter received from England, 
Seaman in the spring of 1801 vaccinated a 
number of persons with cowpox infection 
fresh from the arm of Governor Sargent’s 
domestic, who had been inoculated in Boston 
by Dr. Waterhouse. He afterward proved the 
prophylactic power of vaccination by inoculat- 
ing eighteen persons with smallpox virus, hav- 


to a general vaccination. He addressed the public in three numbers 
or essays and sketched the general plan and expected to have had a 
participation in the business, but the physicians so managed it that 
they entirely excluded him from all the profits because he resided with- 
out the limits of Boston’? (Waterhouse, op. cit., marginal note, p. 18). 
Waterhouse was neglected by the historians of Harvard until the 
appearance of the paper of Dr. William Welch of Johns Hopkins 
University entitled ‘‘ Benjamin Waterhouse, the Jenner of America.” 
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ing first vaccinated them, no infection result- 
ing. Seaman’s illness prevented him from 
continuing the arm-to-arm vaccination, and as 
a consequence the cowpox became extinct until 
the following winter, when new matter was ob- 
tained. “... The opposition it met with from 
those who ought to have stepped forward in 
its support prevented its gaining that general 
confidence or making that progress which its 
importance demanded.” Seaman, therefore, 
published his results in the form of a letter to 
Dr. Waterhouse, which appeared in the Mer- 
cantile Advertiser on December 30, 1801. 
Through this letter he secured the active co- 
operation of a layman, Samuel Bowne, who 
had read much of the English literature in 
favor of cowpox. With his assistance, Seaman 
organized the “Institution for the Inoculation 
of the Kine Pox” on January 11, 1802, to in- 
oculate the poor gratuitously. It was thought 
that “. . . the public sanction of a number of 
respectable names, that might be connected 
with it, would in a large degree do away with 
the prejudices of the ignorant and inspire a 
confidence in the less intelligent part of the 
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community.” ** During the first year, Dr. 


Samuel Scofield, the resident surgeon, inocu- 
lated only 130 patients with cowpox, ten of 
whom were tested with smallpox inoculation, 
which they resisted successfully.“* Seaman, 
from May 22, 1801, to August 31, 1802, vac- 
cinated 242 persons and all of the 58 whom he 
later inoculated with smallpox showed im- 
munity.” 

In Philadelphia, Drs. John Redman Coxe,”® 
Benjamin Rush,” B. L. Oliver, and William 
Currie** were influential in introducing the new 
practice. Coxe wrote in 1802, “How eccentric 
is the conduct of mankind! With testimony in 
favor of the Vaccine ten thousand times 
stronger than would be required by the most 


13 Valentine Seaman, “‘Account of the Introduction of Kine Pox 
in New York,” Manuscript in Library of New York Academy of 
Medicine, 1802; Constitution of New York Institution for Inocula-- 
tion of Kine Pox; Valentine Seaman, Discourse on Vaccination or 
Kine Poz, 1816. 

14 Samuel Scofield, Inaugural Dissertation on the Nature and Origin 
of Vaccina or Cow Pox, 1803, p. 63. This monograph was submitted 
for the degree of Doctor of Physic at Columbia University. 

1 Scofield, iiid., p. 64. 

16 John Redman Coxe, Practical Observations on Vaccination or 
Inoculation for the Cow Poz, 1802. 

17 Letter to Waterhouse, February 9, 1801, in Waterhouse “‘ Pros- 
pect,” etc., part ii, pp. 71-74. 

18 B, L. Oliver and William Currie, Letters on Kine Poz, 1802. 
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prejudiced person to convict an individual in a 
court of justice, is it not surprising the slight- 
est objection can be advanced against it? How 
can we be surprised at the disbelief evinced by 
many in the Holy Scriptures, though so 
strongly attested, when we see this propensity 
to scepticism so prevalent on a subject, the 
truth of which everyone has it in his immediate 
power to verify, and which appears to stand 
on a foundation as strong as Christianity it- 
self? What shall we say of the conduct of 
these Physicians who without any endeavor to 
investigate the truth of the doctrines advanced 
respecting the Vaccine, arrogantly assume to 
themselves the privilege of denying its merits 
altogether or else assume as a fact that its 
prophylactic properties do not exceed the 
limits of a few years.” *® Later in the book he 
comments “‘on the still existing prejudices of 
many against inoculation generally under the 
false impression that as all diseases are in the 
hands of the Almighty, it is a species of im- 
piety to tempt him by thus usurping his pre- 
rogative in producing a disease, which prob- 
"Coxe, ibid., p. 46. 
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ably might have been escaped.” *? On April 
12, 1803, fifty leading physicians of Philadel- 
phia recommended vaccination for general use 
and opened the Philadelphia Dispensary for 
Medical Relief to the Poor, for free vaccina- 
tion service. 

Dr. James Smith, physician to the alms- 
house in Baltimore County, began to vacci- 
nate with matter brought from England on 
May 1, 1801, and kept a regular history of 
every case. “The physicians of Baltimore gen- 
erally were invited to inspect these cases, and 
offers were made to furnish them with virus; 
but no one could be prevailed on to make any 
use of it beyond the walls of the almshouse, 
during the whole summer, notwithstanding the 
small pox was then prevailing in the city.” ” 
Smith gave publicity to his work in the Balti- 
more Telegraph of December 3d and 5th, and 
on March 25, 1802, he secured the indorse- 
ment of the mayor and the “trustees of the 
poor” for the establishment of a Vaccine In- 
stitution in the city of Baltimore for the pre- 
servation and distribution of vaccine matter.” 


20 Coxe, ibid., p. 152. ; 
21 Vaccine Inquirer, (Baltimore), pp. 16-17. 2 Thid., p. 18. 
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Due to the efforts of Smith, who sent a cir- 
cular letter to the members of the 15th Con- 
gress of the United States, on March 23, 1812, 
Congress, in 1813, passed a bill, entitled “An 
Act to Encourage Vaccination,” which author- 
ized the President to appoint a vaccine agent 
to furnish vaccine matter through the post 
office to any citizen of the United States who 
might apply for it. Smith was appointed to 
this position, which he held until the bill was 
repealed on May 1, 1822, due to agitation over 
the fact that he had sent variolous matter to 
Dr. John F. Ward of Tarborough, North 
Carolina, by mistake and had thus started an 
epidemic of smallpox. The committee of the 
House of Representatives had reported against 
the repeal of the bill on February 22, 1822, but 
the House repealed it by a vote of 102 to 57 
and the Senate concurred, 29 votes to 6.78 

The opposition to vaccination in the United 


23 Thid., pp. 45-46, 109-144, 151-198, Kelly and Burrage, American 
Medical Biographies, article, James Smith, p. 1068. Since the repeal 
of this bill the federal government passed an Act in 1832, providing 
means to extend vaccination among the Indians through the War 
Department, the federal Quarantine Act of 1893 requiring vaccination 
under certain conditions of persons arriving from foreign parts and 
places, and the law of 1902 regulating the sale of viruses in inter- 


state traffic. 
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States has been for the most part fostered and 
financed by medical faddists. In the eighteen- 
fifties, Dr. Joel Shew, the advocate of the Vin- 
cent Priessnitz’s system of water cure, Dr. 
Russell T. Trall, the founder of the New York 
Hygeio-Therapeutic College, and C. C. Schil- 
ferderker, the proprietor of a Hydropathic 
Establishment in Philadelphia, were the lead- 
ing opponents. Schilferderker published a 
translation of a book by G. G. Nittinger, a 
German hydropath, which said: “Vaccination 
is neither founded on reason, for poison poi- 
sons the healthy and kills the sickly; nor in 
nature, for the instinct abhors it; nor in physi- 
ology, for then the whole doctrine of resorp- 
tion and endermaty would be false; nor in the 
chemistry, for even a tyro would not pretend 
to neutralise acid by acid, alkali by alkali, as 
the physicians pox by pox; nor in the dignity 
of man, for who would throw poison about him 
against the possibly destructive effect of which 
he has no antidote ready?” ™ 

In 1879, the Anti-vaccination Society of 
America was founded by William Tebbs of 


% Eyils of Vaccination, 1856, p. v. 
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England with the assistance of the homeo- 
paths, Dr. Constantine Hering, Dr. Alexan- 
der Wilder, Robert Gunn, and I. W. Nickles.” 
Gunn made the accusations, since a part of the 
attack of all the anti-vaccinationists in Amer- 
ica, that “vaccination rings—consisting of 
health boards and public vaccinators, who are 
yearly receiving millions of dollars from the 
public treasuries,” falsify statistics to conceal 
its failures and evils in order to perpetuate 
their positions; that thousands of medical men 
who have never investigated the value of the 
practice vaccinated “because it was the custom 
and they were paid for it; that many of the 
profession who have no faith in vaccination, 
vaccinate nevertheless because the people want 
it and other physicians would get the fee if 
they did not.” °° The Eclectic Medical So- 
ciety of the State of New York adopted a 
resolution against vaccination on May 28, 
1889, and similar resolutions were also passed 
by the Homeopathic Medical Society of Os- 


2 Montague R. Leverson, William Tebb, 1900, p. 71. 

26 Robert A. Gunn Vaccination, Its Fallacies and Evils, third edition, 
1882, p. 29. Gunn was the author of Everybody’s Doctor, a new and 
amproved handbook of Hygiene and Domestic Medicine. 
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wego County, New York and the Hahneman 
Homeopathic Society of New York.” 

The titles of a few of the periodicals assist- 
ing in the anti-vaccinationist campaign indi- 
cate the character of the opposition.** The 
present revival of anti-vaccination activity is 
largely stimulated by the many magazines and 
the daily papers of the medical ‘“dadaist,” Ber- 
narr MacFadden, who has been an anti-vacci- 
nationist for twenty-five years. Practitioners 
of Christian Science, osteopathy, spondylother- 
apy, naturopathy are the contributors of the 
articles against vaccination which are circu- 
lated through these organs. Recently the 
Daily Graphic, MacFadden’s New York 
paper, portrayed a series of photographs of 

21 Tsaac Peebles, Unanswerable Objections to Vaccination, 1902, p. 21. 
Reverend Peebles has been a persistent opponent of vaccination 
since 1898; he is also the author of Spiritism and What It Is and 
Sixteen Excuses of Sinners Stated and Answered. In this book he 
cites three “‘cures” for smallpox to take the place of vaccination, 
one, to wrap the patient in a sheet soaked in milk; the second, to 


bathe the patient in linseed oil; and the third, to apply dry flour 
and use no drugs. 

28 Health Culture; The Chicago Vegetarian; Little Freethinker; 
Journal of Hygeio-Therapy and Anti-vaccinationist; The New Dis- 
pensation; Discontent; Free Society Weekly; The Free Man; The 
New Freedom; The Naturopath; The Homeopathic Envoy; Medical 
Freedom; and Medical Talk for the Home. The last-named periodical 
declared that the eating of lettuce was a preventive for smallpox. 


See vol. iv, No. 8, May, 1903. 
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victims of horrible skin diseases alleged to have 
been caused by vaccination. The English, 
Austrian, and German anti-vaccination auth- 
ors are quoted extensively, generally with no 
indication of the date of their writings, and a 
misrepresentation of their status in the medical 
profession. All anti-vivisection societies in 
America participate in the anti-vaccination 
campaign by distributing literature on the sub- 
ject. 

The zealous activity of these agencies, aug- 
mented by many men in the medical profession 
who oppose “state medicine” and by those who 
conscientiously consider vaccination dangerous, 
is reflected in the character of the vaccination 
legislation of the various states. Before 1850, 
the adoption of gratuitous vaccination had 
been made obligatory or optional for local or 
State authorities in five states; * only thirteen 
more had instituted the practice by 1900,°°nine 


29 Massachusetts, 1809; Connecticut, 1828; Maine, 1840 or earlier; 
New Hampshire, 1842 or earlier; Michigan 1846 or earlier. See J. W. 
Kerr, Vaccination, 1912, p. 6. 

30 Rhode Island, 1857 or earlier; Vermont, 1860 or earlier; Virginia, 
1860; New Mexico, 1862; Ohio, 1869; Kentucky, 1873 or earlier; 
Colorado, 1877, since repealed; North Carolina, 1879; Minnesota, 
1883, since repealed; New York, 1885; West Virginia, 1887; Penn- 
sylvania, 1889; North Dakota, 1893, since repealed; Georgia, 18973; 
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between 1900 and 1910," and eight between 
1910 and 1925." Legislation aimed at making 
vaccination a condition of school attendance, 
first enacted in Massachusetts about 1855, is 
now on the statute books of only fourteen 
States.** 

Six States have now no vaccination laws.** 
Utah has an anti-vaccination law of the widest 
scope, making it unlawful for any public board 
to enforce vaccination or for any school of any 
character to make vaccination a condition of 
entrance.” Compulsory vaccination is forbid- 
den in Louisiana, except in the case of school 
children; in South Carolina, where quarantine 
may, however, be enforced on those refusing 
vaccination; in Minnesota, in the case of school 
children; and in South Dakota.*® 


South Carolina, 1899. Hawaii enacted a law, 1859 or earlier; Porto 
Rico, 1875; District of Columbia, 1897; Kerr, op. cit., p. 6. 

31 Mississippi, 1900; Delaware, Illinois, Kansas, 1901; Arizona, 
1903; Tennessee, 1905; Alabama, 1907; Missouri, 1909. 

22 Nebraska, 1919; Oklahoma,'1920; Arkansas, 1921; South Dakota, 
1923; Wisconsin, 1924; Texas, 1925; Idaho; Nevada. 

33 Arkansas, Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, New York (in cities 
of first and second class). 

%4 California, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, North Dakota, Colorado. 

35 Law passed over the Governor’s veto in 1907. HE. Bettes, Sorta- 
tion Theory of Vaccination, 1920, p. 8. % Kerr, ibid., p. 12. 
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Bills are being introduced repeatedly in 
many States to repeal the existing vaccination 
laws. The campaign in Pennsylvania was 
waged so vigorously that on June 14, 1911, the 
Governor appointed a commission to make a 
thorough investigation into the subject, which 
commission reported, in March, 1913, in favor 
of retaining compulsory vaccination. How 
pitifully weak were the grounds for the oppo- 
sition was revealed by the fact that all the 
testimony that they could marshal before the 
commission was that of three practitioners, the 
vice-president of the Anti-vaccination League, 
the former president of the German Homeo- 
pathic Medical Society, and Dr. Charles 
Creighton, who was brought from England to 
testify. The advocates on the other hand called 
twenty-five of the greatest public health au- 
thorities in the United States in its behalf.*” 


37 Report of the Pennsylvania State Vaccination Commission, 1913. 
The commission was composed of Drs. William M. Welch and J. F. 
Schamberg, advocates of vaccination; John Pitcairn, president of 
the Vaccination League of America; and Porter F'. Cope, the secretary 
of the society, opponents of vaccination; and Emil Rosenberger, 
Henry C. Lippincott, and Edward A. Woods, neutral members. 
The two opponents submitted a minority report, and one of the 
neutral members submitted a neutral report. The other members 
signed the majority decision. The witnesses in favor of vaccination 
included Dr. Victor Vaughan, professor of hygiene and physiological] 
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In Massachusetts, a well-organized campaign, 
in 1915, secured the passage of the repeal bill 
in the lower house, which bill was, however, de- 
feated in the Senate. It received only 40 votes 
in 1916, too few for a roll call in 1917, prac- 
tically none in 1918, but in 1921 it was passed 
by the Senate and defeated in the lower house. 
During one session, fourteen separate leaflets 
were mailed at intervals of a week to the mem- 
bers of the General Court, giving a supposed 
history of the injury caused by vaccination in 
a specific case, the name of the patient being 
suppressed but the name of the town given. 
These slips were forwarded to the chairman 
of the Committee on State and National Leg- 
islation of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
who remailed them to physicians in localities 
named to obtain the true histories. In no 
single instance did they agree with the original 
statement, and thus the propaganda was re- 
futed. The legislators were also circularized 


chemistry, University of Michigan; Col. J. R. Kean, assistant to 
the Surgeon-General in charge of the Division of Sanitation and 
Statistics of the army; Dr. J. F. Anderson, surgeon in the United 
Public Health Service; and commissioners of health from Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Baltimore, and medical officials from Pennsyl- 
vania, Minnesota, and Florida. 
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with a pamphlet which called on them “not to 
be the slaves of the medical trust, but to re- 
member that they were there to represent all 
the people and not only a small section of the 
community.” To meet the argument that 
public-school legislation was class legislation, 
because children in the private schools were 
not subject to its provisions, a bill has been in- 
troduced yearly, to extend the present law to 
cover the private schools. This bill has twice 
passed one house, but although no private 
schools have appeared in opposition, and the 
measure has the support of the heads of prac- 
tically every college and preparatory school 
in the state, it has not yet been enacted into a 
law in 1921. Pretexts commonly employed to 
camouflage the attempt to suppress vaccina- 
tion are attacks on the character of the vaccine 
used by the State, attacks on the State labora- 
tories, attacks on the veracity of the statements 
of physicians, and the introduction of bills to 
prevent the use of any vaccine which is not 
microscopically germ free, a manifest impossi- 
bility.** Attempts to make vaccination appear 


38Samuel B. Woodward, “Legislative Aspects of Vaccination,” 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. 185, pp. 307-310, 1921. 
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a mere money-making enterprise, stimulated 
by powerful serum-manufacturing companies, 
are often made by the MacF adden publica- 
tions and other periodicals.” Opponents of 
vaccination in the State of California have suc- 
ceeded in developing a school population 80 
per cent unprotected against smallpox.” 
Health officers meet with difficulty in their at- 
tempt to vaccinate people even in times of 
smallpox epidemics because the newspapers 
controlled by real-estate men and merchants 
refuse to give the necessary publicity showing 
the need of protection, lest it cause a “scare” 
and discourage investors.** 

The effect of the opposition on the smallpox 
rate is shown by the conclusion of Force and 
Leake after a survey of conditions in nineteen 
States and the District of Columbia: “If 
popular sentiment in a State is behind a strong 
centralized compulsory vaccination act, small 
pox is negligible in that State. If local 
authorities are given discretionary powers in 
the matter of vaccination enforcement, the 


39 Medical Freedom, vol. iv, March, 1915, p. 102. 
40 John N. Force, American Journal of Public Health, 1921, vol. 11, 


p. 119. 
41 Associated Press Report, Tampa, Florida, January 7, 1926. 
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rate tends to rise, even in the most favored 
section of the country, whereas in the absences 
of compulsory features in the law or where 
there is no law at all, small pox reaches a high 
rate.’ In New York, where the sentiment 
‘against vaccination is not very strong, the 
death rate is .05 per 1,000, whereas in Minne- 
sota, where sentiment against vaccination is 
more pronounced, the rate is 2.46, or nearly 
fifty times as great.” 


4 John N. Force and James P. Leake Small Por in Twenty States, 
1915-1920. Weekly Public Health Report, Surgeon-General’s 
Office August 19, 1921, vol. 86, pp. 1975-1989. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
VACCINATION ON THE CONTINENT 


Tue introduction of the practice of vaccina- 
tion was opportune in Germany, for, con- 
temporaneously with Jenner’s discovery, Dr. 
I. Faust of Buckenburg, Professors Juncker 
and Sprengler of Halle, and Dr. Hufeland of 
Jena were co-operating in an attempt to sub- 
due and if possible extirpate the natural 
smallpox as a contagious disease. Jenner’s 
Inquiry was translated immediately into Ger- 
man by Dr. Ballhorn of Hanover, and a Latin 
translation was made in 1799 by Aloys Careno, 
containing also Jenner’s Further Observations 
and Dr. Odier’s experiments with vaccination 
in Geneva. In a letter dated March 24, 1800, 
Mr. Strohmeyer of Hanover, wrote that he, 
assisted by Dr. Ballhorn, had inoculated 
forty persons with vaccine matter received 
from Pearson and Jenner, stating that he 


1 Medical and Physical Journal, vol. i, p. 83. 
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found Dr. Pearson’s matter more effective, no 
eruption resembling smallpox resulting from 
its use. He commented, “The most of our 
physicians here exclaim against the vaccine in- 
oculation; and their only weak and almost re- 
futed argument is, “Are people thus secure, for 
all their lifetime against the small pox? 
Nevertheless, I have a satisfaction to see a par- 
tiality for it displayed by the greater part of 
the public.” * The Emperor of Germany as- 
sisted the new practice by giving silver medals 
to sixty parents of Alsace who had consented 
to have their children vaccinated,*? and Count 
Francan Hugues de Salm offered two prizes 
to the two Moravian physicians who would vac- 
cinate the greatest number of individuals dur- 
ing the year 1801.* 

Dr. De Carro of Vienna, the most ardent 
and influential proponent of vaccination in 
Germany and Austria, who was in constant 
communication with Jenner and Pearson, dis- 
tributed vaccine throughout the Continent. In 
his book he mentions as prominent opponents 

2 Medical and Physical Journal, vol. iii, pp. 471-472. 


3 Ring, Treatise on Cow Pox, 1801, vol. ii, p. 749. 
4 Ring. ibid., vol. ii, p. 576. 
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a Dr. Herz of Berlin and a Dr. Ehrman of 
Frankfort, and ridicules them in the same 
supercilious manner as did the English advo- 
cates their critics. He states that one anti- 
vaccinationist committed suicide because he 
could not discredit the practice.” Dr. Stuve 
of Gorlits wrote to Dr. Jenner on April 16, 
1802: “Calumniators were not wanting who 
vented their spleen against me as a vaccinator; 
for many persons were my enemies on that 
account and almost everyone was envious.” ® 
The intensity of the controversy in Germany 
is indicated by a novel entitled Die Kuh- 
pocken, on the theme of a conflict in a family 
between the father who wished to vaccinate his 
children and the mother who opposed it. 
Compulsory vaccination ordinances were 
enacted in Bavaria in 1807, in Wurtemberg in 
1818, and Prussia in 1835, which were in- 
effective because they were easily avoided. In 
1874 a more stringent law was passed in Ger- 
many, making it compulsory to vaccinate 
every infant before the end of a year and to 
revaccinate every child at the age of twelve, 


5 Ring, zbid., vol. ii. pp. 879, 903, 910; Moore, History, p. 244. 
6 Ring, A Roland for an Oliver, 1807, p. 91. 
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except if it were certified that the child had 
had smallpox or had been vaccinated within 
five years previous.’ The effect of this law 
was to lower the death rate due to smallpox 
in a drastic way, as can be shown by the fact 
that the death rate in Prussia during the 
twenty-five years previous to the law was 42.1 
per 100,000, and for the twenty-five years 
after 1.3 per 100,000. That this decrease in 
deaths was not due to improved sanitation is 
shown by the Austrian death rate which has 
not lowered although the sanitation there has 
improved as much as in Germany.* 

In spite of this, there has been tremendous 
opposition in Germany led by Dr. EK. Schreiber 
in 1832, and later by Drs. Linguerle, Schauffle, 
Zeller, Ritter, Dun, Heinerdingen and Nit- 
tinger.” Carl G. G. Nittinger published five 
hysterical books between 1859 and 1863, and 
the English and French books on the subject 
were translated and circulated widely. The 
opposition acquired such force that Bismarck 


7 Great Britain Royal Commission on Vaccination, Second Report, 
1890, p. 13. 

8 Mathewson, “‘The Prophylactic Value of Vaccination,” Wash- 
ington Public Health Report, vol. xxiii, No. 5, 1908, p. 116. 

® John Gibbs, Compulsory Vaccination, p. 38. 
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felt it necessary to call an Imperial Vaccina- 
tion Commission in 1884, which reported for 
a continuation of compulsory vaccination. In 
1911 the Reichstag was petitioned for the right 
of conscientious objection, but no notice was 
paid to the request. In April, 1914, a similar 
petition was debated two days and a motion 
to refer the matter to a bi-partisan committee, 
lost by a vote of 120 to 119, the speaker cast- 
ing the deciding vote.”° In 1926, the agitation 
to appeal the compulsory clauses of the 
Vaccination, Act, in which Drs. Gratjohn and 
Winsch of Berlin joined, led the president of 
the Prussian Public Health Council to call a 
conference to discuss the question. The 
majority decision was in favor of compulsory 
vaccination and against a conscientious-objec- 
tion clause. A resolution was passed, how- 
ever, to eliminate the section of the law re- 
quiring children whose parents resisted com- 
pulsory vaccination to appear before the police 
authorities, and to deal with the problem by 
the imposition of fines.” 

The statistics of Keller, an Austrian public 


10 Bettes, op. cit., p. 10. 
U Journal American Medical Association, January 30, 1926, p. 364. 
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health officer, which have been quoted exten- 
sively in the anti-vaccination literature of all 
countries to prove the failure of vaccination, 
upon investigation have proven to have been 
forged. When Keller left his position he took 
all documents appertaining to the question 
with him which made it difficult to check on 
the statistics. Duplicates of the original 
documents from which he compiled his statis- 
tics were obtained and were found to give 
results in favor of vaccination.” 


FRANCE 


Jenner’s Inquiry was reviewed in the Decade 
Philosophique on February 20, 1799, with the 
comment that if cowpox actually prevented 
smallpox the author deserved praise instead of 
being reprobated for the propagation of a new 
contagious malady.** A committee of nine men 
headed by M. Thouret, the director of the 
School of Medicine, and Professor Pinel, 
wrote to Pearson for vaccine matter on April 
5, 1800, and reported favorably on thirty 

2 Great Britain Royal Commission on Vaccination, Third Report, 


1890, p. 32. 
18 Medical and Physical Journal, 1799, vol. i, p. 203. 
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inoculations on June 12, 1800.14 Woodville, 
whose first book had been previously trans- 
lated into French by Dr. Albert, went to 
France on July 27, 1800, upon invitation, to 
vaccinate there. A number of French books 
were then written on behalf of vaccination, the 
most popular one being that of Dr. Colladon 
of Paris, which, arranged in the form of letters 
to a lady, maintained that vaccination would 
preserve the beauty of her daughter.” Dr. 
Colon was very prominent in the introduction 
of vaccination into France.*® In the Recueil 
Périodique of June and July, 1801, the editors 
criticized the pamphlets written by Dr. Ver- 
dier and other inoculators of variolous matter 
who were attempting to preserve their prac- 
tices as containing “nothing but assertions 
destitute of foundation, pretended fears, and 

absurd prejudices, the design of which is to 
excite vain alarms and to prevent the public 
from adopting a practice which it is so much 
their interest to adopt.” *7 A report issued by 


14 Qp. cit., vol. iv, pp. 253-255. 

15 Ring, Treatise on Cow Pox, 1801-1803, vol. ii, p. 839. 

16 Ring, ibid., vol. ii, pp. 433, 460f; vol. ii, p. 922. 

17 Ring, zbid., p. 878. See J. S. Vaume, Les dangers de la vaccine, 
1801, as an example of the early anti-vaccination literature in France. 
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the Imperial Institute of France in 1813 to 
counteract the anti-vaccinationist propaganda, 
stated that only 7 of the 2,671,662 individuals 
vaccinated had afterward contracted small- 
pox." 

The hostility to vaccination later reached 
great proportions in France with the writings 
of M. Hector Carnot, Bayard, and Eymard 
who maintained that, although vaccination 
decreased the smallpox fatalities, it increased 
the deaths from other diseases.” Other writers, 
among them Viennois, Cerisse, and DePaul, 
presented evidence of the transmission of 
syphilis by vaccination.” In 1867, after a 
discussion over a period of two years to allow 
objectors all the time they wished to sub- 
stantiate their assertions, the French Academy 
of Medicine placed on record as the opinion of 
the Academy, that vaccination from the cow 
was the only one that presents all the guaran- 
ties of success and security, because the cow is 
refractory to the syphilis virus, while the 


18Samuel Plumbe, A popular and impartial estimate of the present 
value of vaccination, 1830, p. 55. 

19 Gibbs, Compulsory Vaccination, 1856, pp. 34-38; E. Ballard, On 
Vaccination and Its Alleged Dangers, 1868, p. 75 f. 

20 Ballard, op. cit., pp. 276-370. 
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vaccine matter passing through the human 
system borrows from it its constitutional prin- 
ciples.”* 

In 1881, Pasteur performed his historic 
experiment to demonstrate the efficacy of 
anthrax vaccination. Ten drops of the blood 
of a sheep who had died of anthrax were 
injected, alternately, into nineteen vaccinated 
sheep and sixteen unvaccinated sheep. The 
nineteen vaccinated sheep suffered no ill 
effects, but all of the sixteen unvaccinated 
died.” As substantiating evidence of the 
principle of preventive inoculations, this 
demonstration was momentous, and was so 
acclaimed by pro-vaccinationists throughout 
the world. On the other hand, it brought upon 
Pasteur the wrath and abuse of anti-vaccina- 
tion societies in all countries.” 

Prior to 1902 the French government pro- 
vided for facilities for vaccination, but did not 
make it compulsory. In 1902 vaccination was 
made thrice compulsory, between the age of 
three and twelve months, in the eleventh and 


213. G. Johnson, Vaccination Medico-Legally Considered, pp. 8-9. 


22 Vallery-Radot, Life of Pasteur, p. 328. 
23Cf. M. R. Leverson, Pasteur the Plagiarist; Vaccination In- 


quirer, vol. vii, p. 155; vol. viii, p. 114. 
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the twenty-first years. This law is now in 
force in France.” 


OTHER CONTINENTAL COUNTRIES 


Vaccination introduced into Sweden by Dr. 
Gahm in 1799 was made compulsory by a 
statutory law in 1803, and a bureau was 
established to supply vaccine matter in 1812. 
In Amsterdam, a Vaccine Institution was 
established in November, 1803. A child, who 
was afterward called “Vaccinoff” was vacci- 
nated in 1801 at the Russian court in Moscow 
and Alexander issued an ukase in 1812 re- 
quiring that every subject in the Empire be 
vaccinated. So strong was the opposition of 
a religious group to this decree that they were 
allowed exemption.” In Denmark, a Royal 
Commission appointed in 1804, to investigate 
the subject, reported unanimously in favor of 
vaccination, and in 1810 a law was passed 
making vaccination a prerequisite of school 
attendance and church marriage, and com- 
pulsory in time of epidemics. A compulsory 


4 Kerr, op. cit., p. 80. 
*5 James Moore, History and Practice of Vaccination, 1817, pp. 
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law for vaccination before the age of seven 
years was passed in 1871.”° Dr. Francis Bal- 
mis vaccinated in Spain from 1808 to 1807, 
but the practice met with strenuous opposition 
in Valentia, among the illiterate of the com- 
munity, and on the part of certain practi- 
tioners of medicine who wished to continue 
variolous inoculation.” Dr. Sacco adopted the 
practice in Milan early in 1802 and sent vac- 
cine matter to Rome at the request of Cardinal 
Consalvi, the Secretary of State to the Pope, 
who met the opposition of the medical faction 
when he attempted to introduce the new 
method.** Italy, in 1892, legislated compulsory 
vaccination in infancy and revaccination at the 
age of ten. 

A circular letter sent to the physicians in 
Switzerland in 1882 brought 1,122 out of 1,168 
replies in favor of compulsory vaccination. 
The Federal Council then passed a bill making 
vaccination compulsory, by a vote of 90 to 23, 
but when this law was submitted by refer- 
endum to the people the prejudice against it 


26 Great Britain Royal Commission on Vaccination, Sixth Report 


1897, p. 745. 
27 Ring, An Oliver for a Roland, Letter from Vincentus Vivas, p. 87. 


8 Ring, Treatise on Cow Poz, vol. ii, p. 1022. 
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was so great that it was rejected by a vote of 
254,340 to 68,027. During the smallpox 
epidemic in 1921 the Swiss federal govern- 
ment ordered general vaccination, but the can- 
tons failed to enforce it. Stiner, who found 
that only thirteen under the age of twenty had 
been vaccinated, among the 2,018 infected 
with smallpox during the epidemic in 1924 
illustrated with charts the coincidence of small- 
pox with the poorly vaccinated cantons in 
Switzerland.” 

Vaccination and revaccination were made 
compulsory in Hungary in 1887, in Rumania 
in 1894, and a requisite for school attendance 
in Holland in 1892. 


9 Bettes, op. cit., p. 10. 
30Q, Stiner in Schweizerische Medizinesche Wochenschrift, vol. 54, 
pp. 1078-1088, 1924. 
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SUMMARY OF THE CAUSES OF OPPOSITION 
TO VACCINATION 


In analyzing the causes of opposition to 
vaccination, one can _ distinguish clearly 
between the factors which motivate the leaders 
of the anti-vaccination movement and those 
which provoke the people to support their 
campaign against it. We shall therefore treat 
these groups separately in this discussion. 

The early opposition to vaccination on the 
part of physicians was aggravated and com- 
plicated by the fact that the practice was 
introduced in a crusading spirit which was 
intolerant of all but unreserved acceptance of 
Jenner’s contentions in its behalf. Scientific 
critics were immediately classified and de- 
nounced as enemies of the innovation; their 
opinions were ridiculed and dismissed with- 
out investigation. The contemporary judg- 
ment of the opponents cannot therefore, be 
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accepted, but must be revaluated in the light 
of our historical survey of the subject. 

The immediate objections to the conclusions 
reached by Jenner in his Inquiry were: First, 
that the data were insufficient and that cor- 
roborative evidence was needed before the ex- 
periments could be accepted as conclusive. 
This was the position of Ingenhousz and Sims 
and others until the work of Woodville and 
Pearson supplied the necessary substantiating 
cases. Second, Lawrence, Simmons, Pearson 
and others correctly held Jenner’s belief that 
cowpox originated in the grease of the horse’s 
heel to be erroneous. It remained for bac- 
teriologists to show later that cowpox was the 
smallpox of the cow. ‘Third, the use of cow- 
pox matter that had been accidentally con- 
taminated with smallpox led Woodville and 
Pearson to claim that more than one pustule 
resulted from vaccination, but this matter was 
clarified later and they acknowledged the ver- 
ity of Jenner’s contention. Fourth, Goldson, 
Brown, and many less sincere writers doubted 
the permanence of the prophylactic power of 
vaccination, and although this was acknowl- 
edged by Pearson, after an investigation which 
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led him to advocate revaccination, Jenner and 
his followers refused to concede its truth. The 
unyielding position of the latter, based on Jen- 
ner’s arbitrary distinction between “genuine” 
cowpox which guaranteed permanent security 
and “spurious” cowpox which had no prophy- 
lactic value, retarded the practice of revac- 
cination for many years and made the criti- 
cisms of all the opponents in all countries to 
this extent valid. Fifth, from the very begin- 
ning of the practice, it was maintained by 
Jenner’s critics that arm-to-arm vaccination 
occasionally transmits other diseases. There is 
a remote possibility that these assertions may 
not have been made at that time in good faith, 
and many cases may possibly have been in- 
vented to prejudice the people against the 
practice, but there is now ample evidence that 
such danger exists and must be guarded 
against by the use of vaccine matter obtained 
directly from the cow. It can certainly be said 
that many diseases were ascribed to vaccina- 
tion that were not in any way connected with 
it, by the reasoning of post hoc ergo propter 
hoc. Yet it has been shown that this method 
of thinking was not alone responsible for the 
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statements of the opponents and that some of 
their cases must have been authentic. One 
cannot, therefore, condemn all the opposition 
on these grounds as unnecessarily retarding 
the practice of vaccination. 

Much of the continued opposition on the 
part of medical men and laymen was based on 
false medical concepts and ignorance. 'The 
fear of diseases of a bestial origin arising from 
the use of the cowpox was perhaps to be ex- 
pected in the light of the knowledge of diseases 
at that time. Moseley’s contention, that inoc- 
ulation of the cowpox could not exterminate 
smallpox because smallpox was an “atmos- 
pheric disease,” does not seem so incongruous 
when it is known that he also believed the 
phases of the moon to be a cause of hemor- 
rhage of the lungs. Dr. James Watt’s “theory 
of displacement,” which, with varied applica- 
tions, was used in many countries for years to 
discredit the value of vaccination, under the 
hypothesis that the decrease in smallpox was 
compensated for by an increase in other dis- 
eases, was also fallacious. The more recent 
medical vagaries, osteopathy, chiropractic, 
hydropathy, Christian Science, naturopathy, 
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and extremists among the “environmental” 
sanitarians, dietists, and physical culturists, all 
discount the value of vaccination. 

The sincerity of the faddists’ position can be 
questioned; the vaccination controversy ap- 
pears merely to serve as an entering wedge to 
facilitate the acceptance of their patent cures 
and nostrums. It has been used as a selling 
argument for memberships in medical faddists’ 
societies, for home medical treatment hand- 
books, for securing patients to be cured by 
omnipotent remedies, and for advertising veg- 
etarian restaurants. Furthermore all quack 
and extra-scientific medical groups unite 
against any form of state participation in 
medicine from fear that the state will enlarge 
its field of control and declare their practices 
illegal. 

From the very beginning of the controversy, 
the occasional disasters arising from the prac- 
tice of vaccination and the misapprehension of 
the masses were utilized by the smallpox inoc- 
ulators in all countries who wished to protect 
their vested economic interests by discouraging 
the acceptance of the innovation. <A large 
preponderance of the early anti-vaccination 
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literature was written from this angle. The 
group was strong enough to prevent any legis- 
lation against the practice of variolous inocu- 
lation for many years after it had been shown 
to be pernicious. 

The factor of personality entered to pro- 
voke hostility to vaccination. Jenner’s jeal- 
ous, militantly aggressive behavior irritated 
many to opposition to the principle which he 
advocated. Jenner’s friends considered all 
criticism of Jenner to be tantamount to oppo- 
sition to vaccination, an attitude which intensi- 
fied the acrimony of the conflict in England. 
Pearson’s justified attempt to question the 
priority of Jenner as the discoverer of vaccina- 
tion, and Jenner’s fear that Pearson would 
detract from his glory, aroused as much antag- 
onism against Pearson as against the bitterest 
opponent of vaccination. This spirit not only 
complicated the problem among Jenner’s con- 
temporaries, but was undoubtedly partly re- 
sponsible for the later anti-vaccination writ- 
ings of Wheeler, Creighton, and Crookshank 
and others who read Baron’s Life of Jenner 
and were antagonized by its malicious par- 
tisanship. Conflicting personalities were also 
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responsible for Maclean’s pamphlet, provoked 
by his quarrel with Sir Lucas Pepys, who was 
in charge of the National Vaccine Establish- 
ment. 

In Massachusetts, Waterhouse’s eccentric 
and controversial personality and his dissent- 
ing religious and political affiliations made 
vaccination less acceptable to the medical pro- 
fession because of its hostility to the man. It 
was, on the other hand, more readily received 
in Philadelphia because of the popularity and 
reputation of Benjamin Rush, who endorsed 
the practice. 

Various pretexts were used by the enemies 
of vaccination to conceal their real purpose in 
opposing the practice. They portrayed Jen- 
ner and other vaccinationists as making for- 
tunes on a worthless procedure. They argued 
that if it really were a prophylactic against 
smallpox, physicians would not adopt it be- 
cause they make money on the ills of people, 
and this would therefore lower their income. 
It was repeatedly rumored that Jenner him- 
self had lost faith in vaccination. Rivalries 
between communities and hatred for anything 
French on the part of the English populace 
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were all skillfully employed by anti-vaccina- 
tionists. Malthus’s population theory, then in 
great vogue among the conservative groups in 
England, was quoted against it. All these ar- 
guments were obviously smoke-screens and ex- 
pedients used by those whose vested interests 
were involved, but they had great appeal in 
stimulating opposition. 

There has been deliberate dishonesty in the 
use of quotations on the part of the opposition. 
One of the most striking incidents is the re- 
peated reference to Dr. Hamernyk’s answer 
to John Simon without reference to the fact 
that his was the only negative reply out of over 
five hundred who were asked to give judgment 
as to the value of vaccination. Although the 
early proponents, in their missionary ardor, 
occasionally used statistics that were incorrect, 
their offenses in this regard are negligible com- 
pared with the unscrupulous manipulations of 
statistical data on the part of the opposition. 
People unable to weigh evidence have been and 
are easily convinced by these figures. 

The anti-vaccination viewpoints of many 
individuals have been the result of a family 
tradition perpetuated from father to son. Dr. 
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W. J. Collins, who signed the minority report 
of the Royal Vaccination Commission in Eng- 
land, was the son of a prominent anti-vaccina- 
tionist, and the Gibbs, Tebbs, and Nichols 
families were active for two generations. The 
traditional character of anti-vaccination was 
especially in evidence in Leicester, England. 

When the element of compulsion was in- 
troduced in England it afforded the opponents 
a nonmedical argument that had great appeal. 
Herbert Spencer and Alfred Russel Wallace 
objected primarily because of their philosophy 
of noninterference of the state in the lives of 
individuals and then later selected medical 
data to substantiate their position. Many 
leaders, such as John Bright, although in 
favor of vaccination, objected to its compul- 
sory enforcement, a position which has been 
particularly emphatic in England and Amer- 
ica and has retarded compulsory legislation 
in all countries. The objections of George 
Bernard Shaw to vaccination are only a phase 
of his consistent attack on the recognized med- 
ical profession as a “trust.” 

When vaccination was first introduced, 
much of the prejudice arose because religious 
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people considered the practice as “interfering 
with God’s providence,” and notwithstanding 
many sermons by leading clergymen against 
this view, it persisted as one of the most 
effective of all the arguments against vaccina- 
tion. Another of the causes for the vehemence 
of the resistance displayed in the beginning 
of the controversy was the repugnance against 
the “bestial origin” of cowpox. Jenner’s 
hypothesis that it had its origin in the greasy 
heel of a horse intensified this antagonism 
founded on the assertion that cowpox was a 
“filthy” and “nasty” disease. It is probable 
that these objections were mere rationaliza- 
tions to justify the desire to avoid pain and 
possible danger. Their prevalence among the 
masses is evidenced in the many apologies for 
the cow found in the pro-vaccination litera- 
ture and in Waterhouse’s attempt to change 
the name of the vaccine matter from cowpox 
to kine pox. 

The vast gap between the knowledge of 
medical men and the general public on such 
a question as vaccination, the tremendous lack 
of comprehension even of the most elementary 
facts of immunity and disease, have from the 
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beginning made the public an easy prey to 
the misinformation propounded by anti-vac- 
cinationists whose economic interests were in- 
volved. Many, because of ignorance and lack 
of ability to weigh facts scientifically, have 
been convinced by their evidence, that vaccina- 
tion is dangerous as well as useless, leading 
to death and disease; that it has never had and 
never will have any influence on the occurrence 
or severity of smallpox. The erroneous con- 
clusion arrived at is that the only post hoc of 
vaccination which is not also propter hoc is 
immunity from smallpox. This led them to 
attribute every disease of whatever nature to 
the antecedent vaccination, no matter how 
long a period intervened between the cause 
and its assumed effect. The suspicious antag- 
onism of many medical men in the United 
States to “‘state medicine,” based on the fear 
that it will affect them financially, is a factor 
which has interfered with educational cam- 
paigns to dispel these misconceptions. 
Unfortunate personal experiences with vac- 
cination, or one or two examples of harmful 
vaccination that come within the range of any 
individual’s experience, are often projected so 
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as to outweigh all known evidence as to the 
rarity of such misfortunes. Furthermore, the 
present security arising from the comparative 
absence of smallpox has disposed people to 
dwell on the objections rather than on the 
benefits of the procedure. Since vaccination 
and revaccination carry with them some dis- 
comfort and inconvenience, and since the 
chances for smallpox infection are thought to 
be remote, there is a tendency to become 
negligent, incautious, and indifferent. 

In England, where vaccination has been 
enforced by the boards of guardians who ad- 
minister the Poor Law funds, anti-vaccination 
activity has often been a phase of the general 
dissatisfaction with the methods of the author- 
ities. ‘The participation of the leaders of the 
labor movement in England in the anti-vac- 
cination campaign not only has this basis, but 
reflects also the general longing for improved 
conditions of housing and sanitation, for more 
of natural rather than artificial immunity 
against infection, now impossible, due to the 
present maldistribution of wealth with its 
attendant undernourishment of the masses. 
These men emphasize the necessity of elim- 
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inating the causes which breed and make men 
susceptible to diseases rather than the value 
of immunizing people against them. 

This fundamental program does not negate 
the necessity for vaccination under the present 
circumstances. The evidence clearly substan- 
tiates the position that not sanitation alone, 
but sanitation plus vaccination is necessary to 
control smallpox. There was not enough 
variation in the sanitary conditions in Eng- 
land in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century as compared with those of the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, to account for 
the great decrease in smallpox after vaccina- 
tion was introduced. A comparison of the 
smallpox incidence and mortality of Ger- 
many, a well-vaccinated country, with Aus- 
tria, a poorly vaccinated country, with 
improved sanitary conditions a constant fac- 
tor, shows the value of vaccination. Advance 
in sanitation has not exercised a similar in- 
fluence over measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough and other diseases spread by contagion 
and infection. In Leicester, where the sani- 
tation experiment was tried, Millard came to 
the conclusion that vaccination and revaccina- 
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tion were necessary as a precaution against 
smallpox in addition to adequate sanitation, 
and the comparative studies of vaccination 
and sanitation in the United States by Force 
and Leake bear out this contention. 

With the development of the science of im- 
munology and toxins and antitoxins, through 
the work of Pasteur, von Behring, Metchni- 
koff, Wright, Widal, Vaughn, Smith, and 
others, vaccination has lost its uniqueness and 
has become one of an increasing number of 
preventive inoculations employed against 
specific diseases. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF IMPORTANT DATES IN 
THE HISTORY OF VACCINATION 


1713 Salger’s De Lue Vaccarum called atten- 
tion to the protective power of cow- 
pox. 

1765 Fewster reported on cowpox to London 
Medical Society. 

1769 Lobst Bose, Gottingen, Germany, men- 
tioned cowpox as a prophylactic. 

1774 Benjamin Jesty vaccinated his wife and 
two children. 

1791 Jensen and Blett of Holstein vaccinated 
their children. 

1798 July, Jenner’s Inquiry published. No- 
vember, Pearson’s Inquiry. Mose- 
ley’s Medical Tracts. 

1799 Woodville’s Reports. Jenner’s Fur- 
ther Observations. Pearson estab- 
lished Institution for the Inoculation 
of the Vaccine Pox on December 2. 
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1800 Waterhouse’s History, first book on vac- 
cination in America. 

1800 December, Public testimonial of twenty- 
two physicians in favor of vaccination 
in England. 

1800 Woodville invited to vaccinate in 
France after investigation of medical 
committee. 

1802 Favorable report of House of Com- 
mons on Jenner’s petition and grant 
of £10,000 to Jenner. 

1802 Vaccine Institution established in Balti- 
more for distribution of vaccine. 

1803 Royal Jennerian Institute founded in 
England. 

1803 Vaccination made compulsory in 
Sweden. 

1804 William Goldson’s request for investi- 
gation of length of period of im- 
munity derived from _ vaccination, 
emphatically refused. 

1804 Danish Royal Vaccination Commission 
reported in favor of vaccination. 

1806 Pearson’s Vaccine Pox Institution ad- 
vocated revaccination. 

1807 Report of The Royal College of Physi- 
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cians in favor of vaccination after 
investigation resulted in additional 
grant to Jenner of £20,000 by Eng- 
lish Parliament. 

1807 Compulsory Vaccination Law passed 
in Bavaria. 

1808 The Fuller bill, “To prevent the spread- 
ing of infection of the smallpox,” de- 
feated by Parliament in England. 

1809 National Vaccine Institution established 
in England. 

1809 Massachusetts passed bill financing 
gratuitous vaccination in State. 

1810 Law passed in Denmark making vac- 
cination a prerequisite of school at- 
tendance and church marriage; 
compulsory in time of epidemic. 

1812 Ukase of Alexander of Russia enforced 
vaccination. 

1813 Report of Imperial Institute of France 
endorsed vaccination. 

1813 James Watt introduced “displacement 


theory.” 
1813 United States Congress passed “Act to 
encourage vaccination.” Appointed 


vaccine agent. 
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1818 


1822 
1835 


1840 
1853 
1857 


1858 


1861 
1863 


1867 


1867 
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Compulsory Vaccination Act passed in 
Wiirtemberg. 

United States bill of 1813 repealed. 

Compulsory vaccination made law in 
Prussia. 

Vaccination Act passed in England 
making inoculation penal offense. 
Public vaccinators were to be ap- 
pointed by Boards of Guardians. 

Compulsory Vaccination Act passed 
in England. 

Anti-vaccination Society founded in 
England. 

Dr. John Simon made investigation of 
medical opinion on vaccination. 

Act passed in England conferring 
powers of enforcement on the Privy 
Council. 

Vaccination Act passed in England to 
facilitate proceedings before justices. 

Compulsory Vaccination Acts extended 
to Ireland and Scotland. 

French Academy of Medicine urged 
use of vaccine direct from cow as only 
secure method. 

Vaccination Act in Great Britain, con- 
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solidated vaccination legislation and 
enlarged scope of previous enact- 
ments, provided for the appointment 
of vaccination officers to enforce law. 
Basis of present law. 

1871 Vaccination Act in Great Britain made 
the appointment of vaccination officers 
compulsory. 

1874 Germany passed stringent Compulsory 
Vaccination and Revaccination Law. 

1879 Anti-vaccination Society of America 
founded. 

1882 Switzerland; Compulsory vaccination 
bill recommended by physicians and 
passed by Federal Council, defeated 
by referendum of the people. 

1884 German Imperial Vaccination Commis- 
sion recommended continuation of 
Compulsory Law. 

1885 Ontario legislature passed Compulsory 
Vaccination Act. 

1887 Compulsory Vaccination and Revaccina- 
tion Law passed in Hungary. 

1888 Bill to abolish compulsory vaccination 
failed to pass in England. 
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1889 Royal Commission on Vaccination ap- 
pointed in England. 

1892 Italy passed Compulsory Vaccination 
and Revaccination Law. 

1892 Holland made vaccination requisite for 
school attendance. 

1894 Compulsory Vaccination and Revac- 
cination Law passed in Rumania. 

1896 Final report of the Great Britain Royal 
Commission recommended modifica- 
tion of compulsion by recognition of 
“conscientious objector.” 

1898 Vaccination Act passed in England rec- 
ognizing the “conscientious objector.” 

1902 France passed thrice Compulsory Vac- 
cination Law. 

1907 Vaccination Act passed in England en- 
abling father to obtain exemption by 
making a statutory declaration in 
place of going to court. 

1913 Pennsylvania State Vaccination Com- 
mission reported in favor of retention 
of compulsory vaccination. 


The End 
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